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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e— 


Scientific, py and Medical MSS. carefully ona promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand Cc. 
Private room for duaaties. Highest references. Translations. 


(PHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


FLEET ornhee E.c, 
Lowest Charges. ighest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewritine Work Done. 
Price List :-—115, Fleet Street. London. 





iP YPE- -W RITERS.—SECOND-HAND 


MACHINES. poet to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Mac nines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
eee. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
fosts, a. Bar-locks, Fitch, &e., 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy anc despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. Taytor, Manager, 
neuen Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holborn 
end). 
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CATALOGUES 
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Importers of Foreign Books, 
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FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Prntopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


FOR AMERIC AN BOOKS. 


¥. PUTNAMS SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 pier’ 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. . desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
ravourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A- 

and for ALL AMERIC AN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
c \TATOGUES S$ sent on application, 


I EW WORK 


W. RU Te Author of “An Invalid’s Twelve 
Experience "—“ : his Peculiarities, Weakness, Diseases, 
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T. PAUL’S SCHOO a London.— 
\J POUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An E XAMIN ATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For inteemation, apply to the 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W 
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[JNIVERSITY- of ST. ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K_T., LL.D. 
Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQU ESS of BUTE, K.T., LL.D 
Principal—J AMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 


OPENING OF SESSION 184-95, 

September 28th to October 5th—Preliminary Examinations in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine at St. Andrews and Dundee. Candidates 
will obtain Examination Sc Fe wee application to the Secrets ary. 
These must be returned duly filled up, and fees paid, not later than 
September 24th. 

September 29th to October 5th—Bursary Competitions at St. Andrews 
and Dundee. Candidates should send in their Schedules (to be 
obtained from the iesgetacs) be the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
The University, St. Andrews, on or before 22nd September. 

September 29th to 5th Octeber— M.A. (Ording and Honours), L.A., 
and B.Sc. Examinations. The M.A. E; unination Schedules 
should be returned, duly filled up and fees paid, by September loth. 

October 9th—Opening of the United College, St. Andrews, and of 
University College, Dundee (Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Medicine). 

November 2nd—Bursary Competition at St. Mary's Colleg 

November 2nd and 3rd—B.D. Examinations at St. Andrews 

November 6th—Opening of St. Mary's College (Faculty of Theology). 


. Andrews 


The Classes in the University are open to Students of both s 
and include Latin, Greek, English, Frenc ch, He brew, Syriac, 1 
and Metaphysics, Moral Philosop! y tion, matics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physi y, Anatomy, En- 
gineering, Systematic Theolog sy, Biblical Criticism : amd hurch History, 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, &c., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNLVERSITY, publishe il by Messrs. 
WituiaM Duenwer, & Sons, 45, George Strect, Edinburgh, price 
2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 11d, 

A qunesel Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any department of the University, may 
be had on application to 

J. Marttanp Anpersoy, Secretary. 
University of St. Andrews, 25th August, 1894. 


DP EPARIMENT of § of SCIENCE and ART, 


} NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensington, 8 
Principal—JOMN Cc. L. SPARKES, Esq 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1894-95, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocroner 3rd. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. 

The Studies comprise Ornament and the Figure, with a view to their 
ultimate use in Design and Composition, and include the study of 
Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and 
Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on October 2nd and 9th, 
at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent Tue ssdays 
at frequent intervals during the Session. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, S.W., or, on_and after 
Qetober & 3rd, personally, to the Reeistrar, at the School, Exhibition 

oad, S.W, 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
_on Education 


"VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medic al Department and the Twenty- 
first Session < \ene Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 

The Ly prepare for Professions, 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physic il, Chemica 

Biological, Engineeriug, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Reerstrar :— 

. For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening 
rn Classes in Agriculture. 
For Ley my Student ™ 
_AH Hall of Reside nce for College Stude nts has been estab lisine d 


Commerce, and Universit 


Students. 





MHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The College represents the Faculties of Science and Engineering in 
the University of Durham, and is open to Students of either se 

In addition to the Departments of Pure Science, complete c ourses 
of Instruction are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval Archi- 
tecture, and Mining. There are also Hepa artments of Literature, 
Classics, History, Modern Languages, Fine Art, &c. 

‘A House of Residence for Women Students is attached to the College. 

The SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 24th, 1894. 

Full particulars will be found in the College Calendar, price Is. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on applic: len free. 

If. F SrocnxpDae, Secretary. 


LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS 
Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach 
ing, and have ample opportunity fur teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated 
women who intend to teach. In eadition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one year's residence in 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September 
lars ‘may be obta be obte ined by application to the Prixcirat. 


DINBURGH. — SUPERIOR BOARD 

offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman’ family; 

large house ; good locality. Highest references.—No, S08, Rebs rtson & 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


Full particu- 








| nalis st and author. 


| praise for the volume, 


[HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL. | 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be sclected from any seven out of 
Ciety, different subjects, the standard. being the same as that for the 
M.A, Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfrie 8, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, ; Manchester, Neweastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, ke. 

For Prospectus, &c., ap 
University, St. Androws, | 


[JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 


bad General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
WwW. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
p Ak R rd, at 1 p.m, 


My. to the Secretany, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


LoNDon SCHUOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, 30, Hanper Srreet, Beunswick Savane, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE Hosp ITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
~ TO open to Women. Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years ; Niack kay Prizes of £20 
each, &e. —Apply to Secretary at School 


‘TECHNICAL CLASSES for GENTLE- 


WOMEN, with instruction in Housewifery and the Care of 
Children. Boarders, weekly pennee rs, and day-students received. 
Address Miss £. C. Strancanp, 8. Andrew's, Wattord, Herts. 


(GERMAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


34), with 14 years’ experic’ mee in English Public Schools and 
abroad, desires. RE-ENGAGEMENT, Thorough English, French 
German, Spanish, &c. Excellent testimonials.—Adidress “* Magister,” 
Bromley Villa, Grove Road, Windsor. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


7 r 
"nan sea MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&e. ee SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi hei class Printers 
and Publishe ors, 2, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.¢ 
have specially-bu it Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding iyi ated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759, Telegraph, * Atrtesntom, London.” 


Advertisiag 


Just publishe a 


(KOAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE 


as shown by an Examination of, the 
by 


AAT 
AGENT, 
Camerton Explosion. 
Crown dto, Illustrated with 7 Plates Doxaro M. D. Stvarr, 
F.G.8., Mining and Civil Engineer, London: Office of A. Colliery 
gence, 3 Bouverie Street; E. & F. N. Spon, 125, Strand. New 

York : ey *& Chamberlain, 12, Cortlandt Street! Or of ‘the Author, 

Redland, Bristol. 
he object I have sought is to present a description of the Explo- 
sion; to locate its origin and trace its propagation ; to enquire inte 
the source and character of the gaseous mixtures to Which the initial 
gaseous explosions, and the subsequent propagations were due; the 
nature and sufficiency of the physical and chemical activities for the 
effects produced ; and to indicate the conditions, under which the ex 
plosion was commenced, propagated, and stopped."—Avuruox’s PRerace 

rice 7s. tl, net ; free by post, 8s. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 
A GUIDE TO 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS, 


BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISIE AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIPST PERIOD 
T) THE END OF 1808, 


BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Author's Manual,” de. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., price 38. Gd net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
Tue Guipe contatys A Cometete History or titt 
fOVE LIVING NOVELISTS. AND NOVELISTS OF 
NOVEL, LIVING yA ers. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 


WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 


BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, BOL pp . crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d, net; Py post, Bs. 10L With Portrait. 

“ ssell’s hook is ery complete manual and cuide for jour: 

. Mig, Reseotl It is dopo : merely practice a, ~~ _ ' my ona 

eo erat ein its best sense e ‘yave little else bu 

appreciatiye ot tet me Wes tminster Reviiw 
Lospox: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, RA 


£STABLISUED 1851, 


3 Southampton Buildings, 
TWO-AND-A-HLLALF per CENT. 


es Sunt on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, on the minimum 


1 , when not drawn below , 
monucks, STLARES, and ANNUITIES pore hased and soll. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. iain 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank r ous 7 " 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on exc comp - £ mn 
1 « s ee 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fat nT peete ulars, pos 


PT, Manager, 


BAN K, 


sncery Tane, Londor 
PEREST allowed on DE POSITS 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIisT. 
Notice—_THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER contains, among 
other Articles of Interest:—THE ADVENTURESS. 
Chaps. 9-12.—POET, PARSON, and PAMPHLETEER, 
by Mrs. Axprew Crosse.—LOUISA MARCHIONESS 
of WATERFORD, by W. M. Hanvivor.-~MADAME 
CHARLES REYBAUD.-—AN AFTERNOON CALL.— 
ALEXANDER LORD PIT3LIGO.—CLIFF’3 END 
FARM, by Fiorence Wanpex—&e. 


Three New Novels. 


NOW READY. 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her!” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 

In 2 vol: 

** Few modern novels show a better insight to the human 


heart, and it is calculated ite o hold up an instructive mirror to 
many an ill-matched pair.’’— Scofsmen. 


, crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 
of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 3 vols., 
crown 8yo. 

“ A graceful and suggestive story. The old-world glories 
and present autumnal grace of ‘Winchelsea are brought 

vividly before the reader. Every page is indic ative of a 


cultured mind and a certain nobleness of purpose. 
Athenaeum, 


POPULAR EDITIONS 


Ol 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BLIGH, 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. 

NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL 
RED AS A ROSE IS SIE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 

* DOCTOR CUPID.” 
BELINDA, 

ALAS! 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? 
FOR LILIAS8. 
NELLIE’S MEMORTES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
THERIOT’S CHOICE. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENTE’S WHIM. 
ROBERT OR'Y’S \TONEMENT. 
UNCLE M : 
WEE WIFI 
WOOED AND MARUIED. 
MARY ST. JOLUN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 
ARDATH., 
THELMA, 
WORMWOOD, 
THE SOUL OF 





LILITH. 


Ricnarp BEntTLE y & Son, New B — Street 
inary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Publishers in Or2 
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READY SEPTEMBER 1. 
VOLUME IL., price 15s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND 


A Record of the Progress of the People in | 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
Literature, Industry. Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L, 
Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
*,* Vol. IL. embraces the Period from the Accession 
of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. 
The Contributors to vane II. include :— 


By Prof. Marrnanp, M.A.--'Tae History of Law. 

R. L. Poor, M.A._—Wy: ‘lif and the Lollards. 

», Husert Hatt, F.S.A.—The History of Trade. 

»» LAtRp Crowes—The Navy. 

», Dr. Huauxs—Architecture and Art. 

», Dr. Heatu—titerature. 

» De. Heata—Growth of a Common English Lin- 
guage. 

», Owrn Epwarps, M.A.—Somo Episodes in Welsh 
History. 

» W. 5S. Rocxstro—Early English Music. 

», C. Raymonp Beaztry, M.A., F.R.G.S.—Travel 
and Exploration by E iglishmen in the Early 
Middle Ages. 

» C. R. L. Frercuzr, M.A —Mediwval Town Life. 

», Ropert Steet —Alchemy and Astrology. 

5, Dr. CrergHton—Medicine and Public Health. 

» E.G. Davy —Early History of Printing. 


Entirely New and Revised Edition 


NOW READY, PART 


DR. BREWER’S 
DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases, Allu- 
sions, and Words that have a Tale 
to Tell. 

In this New and Enlarged Edition of Tux 
Dicrionary or Pirmase AND Fante more 
than one-third of the book consists of 
entirely new matter. Some 35) extra 
pages have been added, and all that has 
been retained of previous editions has been 
subjected to the severest scrutiny. 

The fact that nearly 100,000 copies of 
Brewer’s Dictionary have already been 
sold in Great Britain alone shows its vast 
popularity, which will be greatly enhanced 
by this New and Enlarged Edition. 


ftp NEW BOOKS for 1894-5. 


A List of Cassell and Company’s NEW 
and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
for the SEASON 1894-5 will be sent 
post free on application, 


OASSELL & COMPANY, 


I., price 7d. 


Limirep, “Lonpon; 





And all Booksellers. } 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FAR EAST, 


PUBLISHED BY KEGAN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUCZIER & CO., LTD. 


CONFUC. ‘S, the GREAT TEACHER. 


By Major-G.2 + 1 U. G. ALEXANDER. 6+ 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 
ARTAUR G. SMITH, Tw.nty-tw> Years a Missionary 
of the American Powd i'n Uhins. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES fro: wy CHINESE SCRAP 


B.OK. By F. &. BALFUUR. 7». 61. 


CLASSICAL POETRY of the 
— By Profess.r 7 AH. COAMBERLAIN, 
73. 6 Tritbuer’s Oviental Series. 


THINGS JAPANESE. By Professor 


CHAMBERLAIN. Second aod Revis:d Blition. 83. 61. 


RELIGION in CHINA. Containing 
an Account of the Three Relizions of the Chinese. By 
the Rev Dr. EDKINS. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


| Trithner’s Oriental Series, 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. Sketches 
Historical and Critical. By = Rev. Dr. BOSSES. 
183 Triibner’s Oc iental Series. 


HANDBOOK for the STUDENT of 
CHINESE BUODAISM. By E. J. ELTEL. S2cond 


CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into 
English by the Rev. Dr. LEGGE. 
Vol. I. LIFE and TEACHINGS of CONFUCIU3. Sixth 
Edition. 10s. 64. 
Vol. IT, WORK of MENCIU3. 123. 
Vol. If. SHE-KING, or Bok of Poetry. 12s. 


FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 


Affinities with that of the Aryan and Semitic Rices. By 
N. B. DENNYS. 1¢s. 64. 


JAPANESE and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. ByJ.C. HEPsURN. Pocket Edition. 14: 


FANS of JAPAN. By Mrs. Salwey. 


With 10 Full-Page Coloured _ e3 ani 39 o*hor Illus- 
trations, Royal 4to, 31s. 6d. rc 


TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDIN GS 


of the JAPAN SOSIETY of LONDON. Vol. I. 15s. 


ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM 
ia the SEVENTEENTH CENCURY, ty J. ANDER- 


BOOK of CHINESE POETRY. Being 
the Collection of Ballada, Sagas, Hymns, and other 
Pieces known as the Shih C hing Me‘ ically Translated 
by C. F. R. ALUEN. 163. 


SYLLABIC DICTIONARY of the 
CHINESE LANGUAGE, arrange’ according t» the 
Wu-F.ng Yun Yin, with the “Pronunciation of the 
Charicters as heard in Pe 2kin, Cantor. Amoy, and 
Shanghai. By 8S. W. WICLIAM3. Third Edition. 
Ato. £3 153. 


PAPERS RELATING to INDO- 


CHINA. Reprinted from Dalrymple’s ‘ Oriental! Reper- 
tory,” “ Asiatic Researches,” ani the “ Journal of the 
Asia’ ic Society of Bengal.’ 2 vola., 21s. 


[ Triibacr’s Ovicatal Series. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING SONG; or 
~~ and Stories ia the China-English Dialeer By 
G. LYLAND, Author of * Br.itmina Ballads.” 
Third Editi m. 53. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE. By Professor R. K. DOUGLAS. 5: 


THE LIFE of JENGHIZ KHAN, 


Translated from the Chines: ly Perof-ssor R. 
DOUGLAS. 6s. 


THE MIKADO'’S EMPIRE. By W. E. 


GRIFFIS. Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 20+. 


ORIENTAL CALALOGUE (No. 2) of 
NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Consents : Chinese 
Languag?--Books for Speci 1 Dia'tcts— Pidgin-Eaglish 
ani English Grammars for Chines: -Books on China: 
its Literature, History, Ethnography, &c.—Japanese 
Laneuage-- Languages of the Far East—Bovks on Japan 
—Bibliogrsphies 

Horse, © 


PATERNOSTER HARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1894, 
No. 1165, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLIsHER, 
and not to the Error. 
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LITERATURE. 


Ménéval’s Memoirs of Napoleon. Translated 
by Robert H. Sherard. Vols. II. and 
Ill. (Hutchinson.) 

Tux second and third volumes of this inter- 
esting work comprise the period between 
1805 and 1815, the zenith and the nadir of 
Napoleon’s fortunes. They dwell at length 
on the external history of the time: the 
epic of marvels which saw the Empire rise 
as an exhalation, and as quickly vanish, 
and in which the idolatry lavished on the 
hero on the scene changed into the execra- 
tion of a transformed world. But we shall 
not follow the course of a narrative which 
simply reproduces the Napoleonic — 
Some passages, indeed, in Ménéval’s book 
referring to these events deserve attention. 
Enthusiastic Bonapartist as he was, he did 
not admire the policy of Tilsit ; he confirms 
the worst that has been written, or said, of 
Talleyrand, from 1808 to 1814; and he 
has noticed points in Napoleon’s public 
conduct which have been the subject of 
much controversy. There is little new, 
however, in these chapters: their most 
striking feature is the grotesque hatred of 
England appearing in every page, and the 
deep devotion the author felt for his master. 
Historically, the most remarkable part of 
the work is Ménéval’s account of the artful 
intrigues which kept Marie Louise and 
Napoleon apart in 1814-15. This does not 
excuse what was worst in her conduct, but 
it relieves her character, in some measure, 
from charges that have been made against 
her. But what is most instructive and 
important in these volumes is this: a con- 
tinual eye witness gives us a view of 
Napoleon in his camp, his closet, his court, 
and his home, no doubt favourable, but 
essentially correct; affords us an estimate 
of the acts, the habits, and the daily life of 
that wonderful being which puts to shame 
his lying detractors; and throws a steady 
and searching light on the grandest person- 
age of modern times. Ménéval has grouped, 
too, around the great central figure most of 
the subordinate figures of Imperial France, 
and his portrait of Marie Louise is drawn 
with much care and skill. 

We pass over the settlement made of the 
Continent, and of Germany, after the Peace 
of Pressburg. This was thereal climax of the 
Napoleonic Empire. England, according 
to Ménéval, was to blame for the rupture 
with Prussia, the Continental System, and 
the events that led to Jena and Friedland ; 
but we need not notice extravagance of this 
kind, Frenchmen of our day might do well 
to recollect that the author disapproved of 


almost always extols Napoleon’s foreign 
policy. 

“The treaty of Tilsit, which inaugurated this 
alliance, brought with it a system of conces- 
sions, the entire advantage of which was in 
favour of the Russian empire. Disadvantages 
and dangers were all that France ever derived 
from the treaty.” 

Like Lanfrey, Ménéval also believes that 
Alexander really tricked Napoleon, and 
got the better of him on the raft on the 
Niemen :—‘‘The Russian monarch’s affec- 
tion for Napoleon was never sincere. As 
to the latter, he succumbed to the charm of 
the cunning Alexander.” 

England, of course, comes in for violent 
abuse for the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
and her intervention in Spain. Ménéval 
examines at length Napoleon’s Spanish 
policy; declares that Talleyrand was the 
Emperor’s tempter, a fact, we think, now 
completely proved; and pronounces the 


to Murat, before Bayonne, genuine. This, 
we are convinced, is a mistaken notion. 
Ménéval admits that Napoleon felt com- 
punctious visitings for what he had done to 
gain the crown of Spain :— 

“The illegality, however, of the means 
employed was the frequent subject of Napoleon’s 
reflections, and maintained bim in a continual 
state of perplexity. His mind revolted against 
perfidious conduct, for he had an instinctive 
loathing for crooked and tortuous ways.” 


Napoleon’s invasion of Spain was followed 
by the war with Austria, stirred up, 
Ménéval has no doubt, by Machiavellian 
England. We cannot dwell on Essling, 
Wagram, and Walcheren, or notice the 
provisions of the Peace of Vienna, the ne 
plus ultra of the abasement of the House of 
Hapsburg. The divorce of Joséphine was 
aaa by the Austrian marriage ; Fate, 
in her irony mocked at this stroke of policy. 
Ménéval thus introduces Marie Louise on 
the scene—no Frenchman of the time had, 
perhaps, such means of watching and under- 
standing her character : 

** Accustomed to look upon the princesses of 
her family as instruments of the greatness of 
their House, and as destined to avert the storms 
which threatened it, she did not consider herself 
the victim of a sacrifice, but contemplated the 
part which she was called on to play not 
without pride... . She left Vienna with the 
wish to please Napoleon ; her subjugation was 
completed when she had yet to know his 
character.” 

The policy of Austria on this occasion is 
fairly described : 

‘“‘When she had been destined to become 
Napoleon’s wife, her father, the Emperor, had 
said, on taking leave of her, ‘Be a good wife, 
a good mother, and render yourself agreeable 
in everything to your husband.’ Austrian 
politics had mentally added, ‘as long as he is 
powerful, happy, and useful to our House.’”’ 


The splendour of her position, the homage 
of France, and Napoleon’s devoted and 
constant attentions, unquestionably turned 
the heart of Marie Louise to him: her 
letters and conversations clearly prove that 
she loved him, as much as love was possible 
in that feeble and easily yielding nature. 
Meanwhile, the excesses of the Continental 
System, impelling Napoleon to universal 





the Russian alliance of 1807, though he 


celebrated letter, supposed to be addressed | 


in Spain, and the growing hatred of five. 
sixths of Europe, were undermining the 
overgrown Empire, which became rapidly 
weakened as it was enlarged. Ménéval 
tells us curious details respecting Napoleon’s 
quarrel with Louis, which led to the annexa- 
tion of Holland: a characteristic letter, too 
long to be quoted, and revealing the 
Emperor’s mind on this subject, is omitted 
in the Correspondence published under the 
auspices of the son of the King of Holland. 
A very few words must suffice here : 

“It is my intention to annex Holland to 
France, both to add to my territory, to strike 
the most terrible blow in my power against 
England, and to deliver myself from the con- 
tinual insults which the ringleaders of your 
Cabinet never cease to direct against me.” 


Another letter of the kind omitted from 
the same collection has been published in 
Prince Napoleon’s works on his uncle’s 
detractors. 

In these and other passages these volumes 
throw light on disputed parts of Napoleon’s 
policy abroad ; but we can do no more than 
refer to them. Ménéval makes a lame 
excuse for what was, perhaps, one of the 
most decisive mistakes of Napoleon’s reign: 
his embarking in the crusade against Russia 
before bringing the war in Spain to a 
close. He accompanied Napoleon in the 
campaign of 1812, saw the Continent bow 
before its lord at Dresden, reached Moscow, 
and shared in the horrors of the retreat. 
There is nothing new in his account of 
these events. As usual, he sees the hand of 
England in them : ‘“‘ When the government of 
the Empire was rendering our nation great 
and powerful, the English Cabinet had but 
one thought, to strike it down, and to 
interest the continental powers in its fall.” 

Ménéval’s health having been impaired by 

the retreat from Moscow, he was attached 
as a secretary to Marie Louise, by a master 
always indulgent to faithful servants. He 
describes the events of 1813 and 1814, but 
he heard, as it were, their echoes only ; and 
his narrative is not of much value. He 
condemns Talleyrand severely, and not un- 
justly, for the conspiracy that overthrew 
Napoleon, and follows, as it were, the trail 
of the serpent from Erfurt to the last scenes 
in Paris. Time has not improved the fame 
of Talleyrand ; great as his services were 
to France in 1814, his corruption and 
treachery were detestable. Lannes, Ménével 
tells us, referred to him in this military 
phrase : 
‘‘He summed him up in this saying, which is 
perhaps strictly true, if expressed in somewhat 
too military language, ‘It’s a lot of —— mud 
in a silk stocking.’”’ 

With Pasquier, Ménéval ascribes the 
resolve of the allies to march on Paris in 
1814 to the daring advice of Pozzo di Borgo ; 
but this, we believe, is not correct. Pozzo 
risked his neck, it is said, in this venture. 
‘His head was at stake if his promises could 
not be realised. On the morrow he triumphed, 
as he joined in the procession of the sovereigns 
on their entrance by the Pantin Gate. Grand 
Duke Constantine came up to him and said, 
‘ Pozzo, it is a happy day for you. If we were 
not here you would be hanging!’ ” 





England, in Napoleon’s language, was 


conquest, the devouring waste of the war the most persevering as well as the most 
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powerful of his foes. One of the reasons of 
this constancy was that England embodied 
institutions and ideas in direct conflict with 
the revolutionary Napolonic Empire. This 
was not the case with the continental 
sovereigns, who, if vassals, had a kind of 
sympathy with an order of things that 
made them despotic at home over subjects 
set free from feudalism alone. There is 
truth in the following : 

‘* As a general rule the sovereigns personally 
were not at all hostile towards the Emperor. 
They were influenced and even dominated by 
the ascendency which England and the high 
aristocracy of Europe exercised in their cabinets, 
and in the leaders of their armies.” 

Ménéval listened from afar to the fall of 
Napoleon, and, as secretary to Marie Louise, 
shared in the distracted councils of her 
short-lived government. The sympathies 
of the Empress were sincerely with France ; 
she acted the part of Regent with dignity ; 
she was not to blame for the neglect that 
left Paris defenceless. It was at the pointed 
command of Napoleon in writing that she 
took the fatal step of going away from the 
capital ; but when called upon to form a 
decided purpose, her weakness betrayed 
jtself, and she completely broke down : 





‘Resting her head in her hands she began to 
cry. In the midst of her complaints, broken 
with tears, she was heard to repeat with im- 
patience, ‘My God, let them make up their 
minds, and put an end to this agony.’ ” 


nothing for herself and her son unless she 
chose to give up her husband ; and saying 
she would not consent, she consented. A 
subtle and evil influence, too, was employed 
without scruple: she was placed under the 
care of Neipperg; and honour and virtue 
were before long forgotten. Ménéval 
sketches the adventurer, who supplanted 
Napoleon in the heart of Marie Louise years 
before St Helena beheld his end : 


‘‘His general appearance was an amiable 
one, mingled with alacrity and gravity. His 
manners were polite, insinuating, and flatter- 
ing. He possessed agreeable talents, and was 
a good musician. Active, clever, possessed of 
little scruple, he knew how to conceal his 
acuteness under an exterior of simplicity. He 
expressed himself and wrote with grace. He 
added to much tact a spirit of observation, and 
he knew how to listen, listening with studied 
attention to what was said to him. His fac 
would now assume a caressing expression, and 
now his glanc: would seek to fathom the 
secret thoughts.” 


It was for this Fouché of the Salon that 
Marie Louise betrayed Napoleon ! 

Through these abominable and cruel 
intrigues the Empress forgot what was due 
to herself and her husband; consented to 
have no correspondence with him; placed 
his letters into the hands of the allies— 
truly the Holy Alliance were honourable 
men; nay, gave her son over to Austrian 
guardians, and he was dead to Napoleon 
when he returned from Elba; and promised 





It was not thus that Maria Theresa con- 
fronted adverse fortune. 
The first impulse of Marie Louise was to 


leave Blois, and to rejoin, at Fontainebleau, | 


her discrowned husband. She sought the 
advice of Mme. de Montesquiou, the governess 
of her ill-fated child, who bore herself 
admirably amid these scenes of trouble: 


‘‘She threw herself into the arms of Mme. 
de Montesquiou, whom she held in great 
esteem. . . . This lady had never any other 
thought than to remain faithful in adversity. 
The Empress strengthened herself under her 
influence in her resolution to go and join the 
Kmperor at Fontainebleau.” 
Napoleon, however—he had faith in the 
ties of family—was desirous that the 
impress should see her father, in the hope 
of securing an appanage for herself out of 
the huge spoils of his vanishing empire. 
The following words of the Emperor Francis 
ought to have been a warning to the un- 
happy woman: “As my daughter, all that 
I have is yours, even my blood and my life; 
as a sovereign I do not know you.” 
Metternich, true to this cold-blooded policy 
—it was the tragedy of Iphigenia over again 
—lured the fallen Empress to go to Vienna, 
and to seek a temporary homeat Schénbrunn. 
Marie Louise was still anxious to join her 
husband ; and Maria. Caroline, of Naples, 
her strong kinswoman, pointed out to her 
the plain path of duty: ‘ ‘Marie Louise 
ought to tie her bed sheets to the window, 
and escape under disguise. That is what 
I should do in her place,’ she said, ‘ because 
when a woman is married, it is for life.’ ” 
At Vienna the Empress was placed between 
the temptations of interest and the appeals 
of conscience. Sho was artfully told—the 


a distilment of Metternich’s counsels 
filled her ears—that she would obtain 


to act as the Coalition should direct, even 
though it had proclaimed him an outlaw. 
| Yet the still small voice of conscience made 
| itself heard; and, as Ménéval bade her fare- 
well, she spoke piteously :— 

‘‘The Austrian princesses were mere instru- 
ments in the hands of the head of the House ; 
she had been brought up in the principle of 
absolute submission to this onthentiy ; she 
was no longer an independent sovereign ; 
she was without protection and incapable of 
resistance; she could but yield to the yoke 
which would be put upon her, or openly rebel 
against her father and her family; I could 
imagine what would be the consequences of 
such rebellion on her son’s future; she had 
been born under a fatal star; she was doomed 
never to be happy.” 

In the conduct of the Empress we see 
throughout the weakness that lends itself 
to wickedness. But she was the doomed 
victim of a barbarous policy; and, save 
only for her adulterous passion for Neip- 
perg, a good deal may be said for her. It 
deserves notice that Napoleon did not con- 
demn her, though he was ignorant, perhaps, 
of her fall to the last. Ménéval rejoined 
the Emperor, when the Titan at bay was 
confronting, undaunted, the world in arms. 
Banned, proscribed, and with a price set on 
his head, he neither reproached his wife, 
nor those who had wrought her disgrace : 
‘** All that he said about the Empress was full 
of respect and consideration for her. He pitied 
her in the trials to which she had been exposed, 
anticipated whatever I had to say in her favour, 
and expressed no doubt that her feelings for 
France and for himself had been forced.” 
Ménéval thus describes his parting with the 
discrowned King of Rome, the Astyanax 
of the fallen House of Bonaparte : 


‘As I bent down to him to say farewell, 





the window, and, looking at me with a touch- 
ing expression, he whispered to me: ‘M. 
Méval, you will tell him that I am still very 
fond of him!’” 


We have dwelt at some length on these 
assages: they reflect disgrace on the 
eague of old Europe; they breathe the 
spirit of the evil régime of Metternich. 
But, as we have said, the most interesting 
part of the work is the illustration it affords 
of Napoleon himself, of his associations, and 
of the tenor of his life. Though composed 
from a favourable point of view, this analysis 
of what we may call the ground-plan of his 
wonderful character is essentially conceit : 


‘‘Nature had lavished upon Napoleon the 
faculties which she reserves to privileged beings 
created to command, to conduct, and to 
enlighten mankind. She had endowed him 
with a vivid and ardent imagination, united 
with a cold reasoning power; she had endowed 
him with genius fortified by study, which the 
most prolonged and arid labour could not wear 
out, and which, on the contrary, drew fresh 
stores of vigour from the diversity of his occu- 
pations; she had endowed him with a vast 
mind, which embraced the ensemble of the 
widest questions, and which descended to the 
most minute details; she had endowed him 
with a really extraordinary conception, to which 
sudden flashes revealed the deepest depths of 
human knowledge; she had endowed him with 
a prodigious memory. To these gifts of intelli- 
gence there was added in Napoleon a lofty and 
sensitive mind, but a mind which was strongly 
tempered, and which rose superior to the blows 
as to the favours of fortune. His sang/roid 
was unalterable in the midst of danger, as 
though he had felt himself invulnerable. A 
persevering and inflexible will, an instinct of 
power and superiority which broke down all 
obstacles, made him smile at the word ‘im- 
possible,’ or deny its existence. The study of 
the human heart had taught him the art of 
attaching men to him, and of subjugating 
them. His presence and language excited 
enthusiasm, his eloquence was vivacious and 
rapid, his words were o—-" profound, and 
often sublime. His simple exterior—simple, 
but heightened with an air of grandeur and by 
the habit of command—the fascination of his 
look, his look, whose sweet or severe expression 
penetrated to the bottom of all hearts, inspired 
respect mingled with fear and affection. Never 
was there a more popular leader in history, and 
yet he would never consent to lower himself to 
acquire such popularity.” 


Ménéval has set forth in a number of 
rp the characteristics of Napoleon in 
is many-sided life, as warrior, ruler, and 
in the circle of home. We must refer, how- 
ever, for these to the book ; we shall only 
remark that, if too flattering, the estimate 
of the author is, in the main, just. One 
example of Napoleon’s sense of the becom- 
ing we give: 
‘“‘ Among the persons whose exile was proposed 
to him was the Duchesse de Gesons. . . . When 
he had discovered that the Duchesse was % 
descendant of Duguesclin, this name stirred in 
him the French fibre. Not only did Napoleon 
forbid that Mme. de Gesons should be inter- 
fered with in any way... to supplement 
her small fortune the Emperor insisted om 
granting to the descendant of Duguesclin & 
pension.” 
The sketches of Napoleon’s family and 
court, though perhaps too attractive, are, 
on the whole, life-like, We can present 








struck with my emotion, he drew me towards 
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“man-hearted”” woman known as Mme. 
Mére : 
‘“‘ Napoleon’s mother was a Roman matron, 
both in appearance and by the loftiness of her 
character. Prosperity had no more dazzled 
her than bad fortune had cast her down. Her 
parsimony had been jested about, but her 
children always found her ready to help them 
with her private fortune. When the Ewperor 
was at St. Helena, his mother sent him a full 
account of her fortune, and begged him to 
dispose of whatever belonged to her, an offer 
which Napoleon did not accept. When some- 
body pointed out to her, at the time when 
she thus offered her property to her son, 
that she was reducing herself to indigence in 
this way, ‘ What does it matter ?’ she answer<d, 
‘when [ shall have nothing more I will take 
my stick and I will go about begging alms for 
Napoleon’s mother.’ ” 
Observe the contrast between the parental 
relations of Francis and Marie Louise, of 
Letizia Bonaparte and her son ; in the first 
the well of nature was choked, in the second 
it overflowed. 

These volumes should be in the hands of 
all who wish to study and understand 
Napoleon. The bias of the author must 
be watched and rectified ; but his judgments 
on the greatest man of the modern world 
are infinitely more just and in accord with 
fact than tho stupid calumnies of Lanfrey, 
Taine, and their followers. 

Wittram O’Connor Morris. 





Sonnets of the Wingless Hours. By Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. Evcent Ler-Hamitron has divided his 
century of sonnets into five sections. Of the 
first section, and of many very lovely sonnets 
in the other four sections, I find it difficult 
to write sentences meant to be printed and 
read. A journal like the Acaprmy exists 
for purpos:s of criticism ; but there are few 
men (and who of us would wish to be 
among the few ?) who can so subdue their 
simple primitive humanity as to appraise the 
aesthetic quality of a moan of agony under 
torture, a stifled sigh of dumb despair. It 
is equally impossible to criticise in cold 
blood—and to the common mind cold- 
bloodedness is of the very essence of criticism 
—such cries, so assertively and bravely 
stoical, yet so resonant with implicit appeal 
to the world’s sympathy, as make themselves 
heard in the twenty-three sonnets from “ A 
Wheeled Bed.” As a matter of fact, the 
“Thing of wecd, of leather, and of steel 

Round which by day and night, at head and heel, 

Crouch shadowy tormentors, dumb and dread ”’ 
has been the birth-couch of the whole 
hundred ; but in these twenty-three we can 
never escape for a moment from the terrible 





keenly, and who could better celebrate the 
art by which pain’s hideous raw material 
has been wrought into an arrestingly lovely 
fabric. It is, as I have said, difficult to 
write of these sonnets; but how lovely 
they are will be felt by those who read 

‘‘ Twilight,” ‘‘To Health,” the beautiful 

trio, ‘An Elfin Skate,” or the one which 

I transcribe, addressed ‘‘ To Others,” 

** Ye who can roam where thrills the tawny corn, 
Or wade through seeded grass, or who can stray 
Across the meadows as they make the hay, 

Or where the dewdrop sparkles on the thorn— 
If you could lose, but for a single day 
Your use of limb, your power to pluck the may 
In rutty lanes where thrushes sing all day, 
I wonder, would you speak of life with scorn? 
God knows I would not keep you pent for long 
-~_— close cage where anguish pecks the 
usk 
Of Life’s spilt millet, upon which it thrives ; 
But long enough to let you learn the song 
—- captive thrushes sing from dawn to 
usk ; 
An hour or two would make you love your lives.’ 


Of the sonnets grouped under the headings 
‘‘Brush and Chisel,” ‘Life and Fate,” 
“The After-life,” and ‘ Miscellaneous,” 
onecan speak with greater ease, and certainly 
with more freedom from emotional strain. 
I think that no one who has studied the 
form which Mr. Lee-Hamilton has here 
chosen will fail to feel how admirable is his 
treatment of it. The mere craftsmanship 
is not only excellent, but, considering the 
number of the sonnets, remarkably equal 
in excellence ; the only defect that is obvious 
enough to interfere with pleasure being an 
occasional huddling together of consonants, 
and a lack of the open vowel sounds which 
make verse easy to the speech and melo- 
dious to the ear. Thus, in the beautiful 
sonnet, ‘‘ Lost Years” (which, by the way, 
is in the first section), Mr. Lee-Hamilton 
writes of his youth — 

‘*Tt went where go the nights that steal day’s 
place ”’ ; 

and the whole verse--especially the two 
final feet—has a disagreeably cacophonous 
effect. Even this, however, is a matter in 
which defect is comparatively infrequent. 
Mastery of the mechanism of verse in 
general, and even of the complicated 
technique of the sonnet in particular, is, 
however, not uncommon nowadays; for 
it is a thing to be learned, and the learners 
are numerous and eager. Mr. Lee-Hamilton 
as a sonnet-builder proves his possession of 
something which cannot be learnt: he has 
the instinct which is not an acquisition but 
an endowment. And this instinct makes 
its presence manifest, not in treatment, but 
in something that goes before treatment, 


thing else than they are than a lark’s song 
or a baby’s cry could be other than what it 
it. His frequent manner is to open with an 
arresting image, the imaginative significance 
of which is not blurted out by the commonly 
prefixed ‘‘As,” but left to reveal itself 
slowly as the sonnet, through octave and 
sestet, moves to a satisfying end. I do not, 
of course, mean that this method is Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton’s invention or monopoly, or 
even that he makes exclusive or too pre- 
ponderant use of it; but simply that his full 
grasp of its opportunities enables him to 
employ it with exceptional success—witness 
the noble sonnet entitled ‘‘Caesar’s Ghost” : 


‘* In that sharp war where Caesar's slayers died, 
here was a moment when it seemed decreed, 

As sank the sun blood-red in clumps of reed, 
That victory should take the guilty side : 

But just as they were winning far and wide, 
The ghost of Caesar on a phantom steed, 
Bore down on Cassius with a soundless speed, 

And with a sword of shadow turned the tide. 

I think that in Life’s battle, now and then, 

The ghost of some high impulse or great plan, 
Which they have murdered, may appear to men, 
And, like the shade of Caesar, check the van 

Of their success, though odds be one to ten, 
And cow their soul, as only phantoms can.”’ 


Even Rossetti wrote few sonnets more 
sombrely powerful than this; and there is 
here a swift directness, as of an arrow 
flying to a mark, which, save in ‘‘ The Sun’s 
Shame” and ‘Lost Days,” Rossetti never 
achieved or even strove after. On the page 
opposite to ‘‘Caesar’s Ghost” Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton has a sonnet, ‘A Spanish 
Legend,” which might be cited as even 
more powerful still; but there the power is 
largely due to the emotional effect produced 
by details of horror: here it comes of simple 
vividness of imaginative realisation. 

It may seem that these births of the 
““wingless hours”? have been appraised 
too exclusively as sonnets, and that inade- 
quate attention has been paid to that 
quality of poetry, which is of much greater 
importance than is the treatment of any 
special form. In a brief notice some such 
disproportion is almost inevitable, but in 
this special case it is, I think, less regret- 
table than usual. I have endeavoured to 
make an attempt at placing Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton as a sonneteer, because at this 
time of day it is no longer necessary to 
place him as a poet. What he is as such 
is known to all students of contemporary 
verse; but it may be well to add that in 
imaginative vision, in freshness and agility 
of fancy, in feeling for form, and in fine 
felicity or specific gravity of word and 
phrase, these Sonnets of the Wingless Hours 





and conditions it—the choice of a motive 
which not only adapts itself to, but actually | 





fascination of ‘‘ the wingless hours” which 
crawl round the ‘strange engine” of | 
torture—the ‘‘ hybrid of rack and of Pro- 
crustes’ bed.” Ile who says of them that 


seems to demand, the form in which it is | 
here embodied. WereI to repeat what I 
fear I have said several times in the 
AcADEMY concerning the absolute necessity 


overtop his previous achievements. 
James Asncrorr Nose. 








The Peasant State. 
(John Murray.) 


By Edward Dicey. 


they are beautiful, imaginative, finely |to the sonneteer of “a sonnet-making Tuove1 Mr. Dicey is only one of many 
finished, says what is true; but he could | argument,” I fear I might be called ‘(a writers upon Bulgaria who have blessed 


hardly say it unless he had missed the 
piteous heart of them, which seems to mock 


barren rascal,” or at the very least a man 
of one idea. Therefore, supremely im- 


her altogether, his testimony is the more 
valuable as he has neither the faults nor 


at such artistic trivialities as beauty, imagi- | portant as the matter seems to me, I will the merits of an enthusiast. There is in his 


nation, and finish. 


I could almost wish | here say only this—that to my eyes one of book, on the one hand, a refreshing absence 


that the book had heen submitted to the|the crowning perfections of Mr. Lee-| of clap-trap; on the other a shade of 
judgment of some critic—if such could| Hamilton’s sonnets is that they are sonnets | cynicism and a cautiousness about com- 


be found—who felt the pain of it less} by necessity: they could no more be any- mitting himself on trifles which is some- 
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times comical. For instance, when speaking 
of the marked improvement in the health 
of Vhilippopolis since the introduction of a 
supply of pure water, he adds: ‘‘ Though 
whether this improvement is post hoc or 
propter hoc I have no means of saying.” 
Mr. Dicey is, however, far too old a 
journalistic hand not to know that indeci- 
sion is an intellectual as well as a moral 
defect. We find in him no shilly-shally 
when dealing with more weighty matters. 

In his chapter upon Bulgaria’s neigh- 
bours, he is outspoken in his judgments. 
Although, like a true son of Adam, he has 
his longings for the flesh pots of Bucharest, 
he is not blind to the moral superiority of 
Sofia. The progress of Bulgaria is solid, 
stable, and enduring, while ‘there is a 
sort of gilt-and-gingerbread look about 
Bucharest.” He is somewhat severe on 
the Serbs, and only saw in their country 
“signs of decay.” ‘The Serb peasants 
have not the cheerful look of the Bulgarians ; 
the Serb villages have not the same air of 
plain, rough comfort.” Surely there must 
be some imagination in this. There is no 
land question in either country, and no need 
of a poor law. The difference between the 
two countries is that, while both can boast of 
a peasant proprietary, the one is Conserva- 
tive and the other Radical. Why Servia, a 
peasant state, should be honeycombed with 
Socialism, would take too long to detail 
here. Sutlice it to say that the facts are so. 
Bulgaria owes the maintenance of its 
independence and of its social order to its 
deep-rooted Conservatism, and she owes her 
Conservatism to never having broken with 
her past. Strange though it may sound, 
Bulgaria, like England, is a country of 
evolution, and not revolution. The peasant 
subjects of Prince Ferdinand are in all 
essentials the exact counterpart of the 
peasant subjects of Czar Boris. A century 
is but a day in the lifetime of the Bulgarians. 
The continuity of material well-being in 
Bulgaria has been very marked. The only 
real difference between the Rayah of 
Turkish rule and the elector to the national 
Sobranje, is that the latter can keep his 
money, while the former could only make 
it. There is, of course, a vast gulf between 
these two social conditions; but it was 
strange how the Bulgarians, whether 
Christian or Mahommedan, managed to 
keep their belongings out of the clutches of 
the Zaptiehs. Mr. Dicey, in travelliog by 
rail from Rustchuk to Varna, notices the 
cultivation of the country and the absence 
of houses. One of the cardinal rules of the 
Bulgarian before the war was to build his 
village as far as possible from the main 
road leading to fortified towns. The rail- 
road by which Mr. Dicey was travelling 
passes two such towns—Rustchuk and 
Shumla. 

Mr. Dicey appears to have had an en- 
joyable trip through provincial Bulgaria. 
He visited Rustchuk, Varna, Bourgas, and 
Philippopolis. We look in vain in his pages 
for any reference to Tirnova, the ancient 
capital of the Asenidae dynasty. But pos- 
sibly the old-world air of this picturesque 
town might not have suited the stern 
common sense of Mr. Dicey. Speaking of 
the two Slav races of the Balkans, he tells 


us that both ‘are extravagantly proud of 
their traditional, I might almost say, their 
mythical grandeur in bygone days.” If 
Mr. Dicey is a trifle severe, he is delightfully 
free from rant and hysteria. 

From 1876 to 1886 hardly a year passed 
without the publication of some book which 
increased our stock of knowledge of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Since 1886 this stream 
of travellers’ books has dried up. It 
was high time that someone competent 
to judge should tell us how it fares 
with Bulgaria at the present day. Mr. 
Dicey’s report is on the whole highly satis- 
factory. In an excellent chapter on ‘‘ The 
Law of the Realm” he shows the need of 
a redistribution of the taxes, and how the 
Capitulations stand in the way of this re- 
form. That Bulgaria forms an integral 
portion of the Ottoman Empire may be 
politically an advantage, but commercially 
this is not so. This is mainly due to the 
Greeks, ‘‘ who take the most unfair advan- 
tage of the privileges accorded by the 
Oapitulations.” 

It is impossible in a short review to touch 
on all the subjects which an author with 
300 pages at his service can dispose of. 
We must be content here to dwell on points 
from which we differ rather than on those 
with which we agree. Ristitch has been 
called the Bismarck of the Balkans, but 
this title can far more justly be bestowed 
on Stambouloff. Mr. Dicey thus describes 
this extraordinary man : 


‘* As a public speaker Stambouloff is admittedly 
without a rival in Bulgaria. As an ad- 
ministrator he towers equally above his col- 
leagues. Exception may be taken to his modes 
of administration, but hitherto they have been 
crowned with invariable success. The dila- 
toriness which is characteristic of all Oriental 
administration, and which is a common failing 
amidst Bulgarian Ministers, is unknown to 
Stambouloff. Whatever he orders to be done 
has got to be done, and done at once. What- 
ever he promises is as good as performed. 
Loved by many, hated by few, he is feared by 
all.” 

It is true that he has fallen, and it is 
equally true that his successors “ will succeed 
by some means or other” in securing a 
majority in the newSobranje. It is, however, 
to be feared that the country will suffer far 
more from his retirement than Stambouloff 
himself. He was overthrown by a coalition 
with no common basis of principle, but 
united solely by the tie of hate. It recalls 
the old story of the Pulteney-Carteret coali- 
tion against Walpole, with one important 
difference. We all know how George II. 
received his prime minister’s resignation : 
how he fell on his neck, wept and kissed 





\him. This was not the manner in which 
| Prince Ferdinand parted with the greatest 
man Bulgaria has produced in the last five 
hundred years. We must, however, resist 
the temptation of pursuing further the com- 
parison between two sovereigns, who were 
both foreigners in the countries they were 
called to reign over. 

The Prince insists on the Ministers wear- 
ing evening dress on all occasions when in 
attendance on him. Mr. Dicey gives us a 





humorous description of the Cabinet 
attending at the Sofia railway station to 
see the Prince off at ten in the morning. 








‘* Bulgarian ministers are not built in the dress- 
clothes way ; and whenever I saw them in other 
than their work-a-day costumes, they always 
reminded me of the supers who appear as the 
courtiers in ‘ Hamlet’ when glapel at the pro- 
vincial theatre. Moreover, the spectacle of a 
whole Cabinet Council sitting round the beer- 
stained table of a railway refreshment room, 
and standing drinks to each other of beer and 
brandy, is not, somehow, in accordance with 
Western ideas of official dignity.” 


In conclusion, we think that Mr. Dicey has 
underestimated rather than overestimated 
the prosperity of Bulgaria. Would that all 
labouring men in England and Ireland were 
as well off, as well clothed, and as well 
housed as the Bulgarian peasant ! 

J. G. C. Mincmn. 








Psychology applied to Education. By Gabriel 
Compayré. Translated by W. H. Payne. 
(Boston, U.S.A.: Heath; London: 
Isbister. ) 


M. Compayré is one of the greatest of living 
educationists, and he isa Frenchman. This 
volume, therefore, ought, at any rate to 
teachers, to be very readable. Yet it is tough 
reading on account of its severe simplicity and 
its ingenious conciseness. It is a summary 
of educational principles deduced from psy- 
chology. Like his better known Zistory of 
Pedagogy, it is masterly in its inclusiveness 
of so much material in so small a space. 
The arrangement of subjects is admirable, 
the proportions kept almost perfect, the 
judgment reasoned, the touch sure; but 
the reader constantly would like points 
further amplified and illustrated. No 
doubt M. Compayré would reply: for 
every chapter, you can read a book or two 
by others if you wish to do so. He would 
hardly exaggerate if he said the same for 
every paragraph in some of his chapters. 

Yet I venture to think this book is a 
valuable addition to educational litera- 
ture. There is a suspicion abroad among 
some English schoolmasters that Ascham, 
Locke, and Herbert Spencer have said 
enough, and perhaps more than enough, 
on the subject of education. English school- 
masters beyond those of almost any country 
are short-sighted through their disuse of the 
powers of further vision. It was not always 
so. Time was when England looked for light 
abroad as well as at home, and welcomed 
Erasmus and Vivés and their contemporaries 
with ali the heartiness they accorded to their 
own countrymen. They read their works, 
too. Fancy Ascham’s world without a 
Johann Sturm in it! 

Now M. Compayré is an excellent correc- 
tive to English educational isolation. He 
takes suggestions and illustrations indiffer- 
ently from English, Americans, Belgians, 
and Swiss, and from Frenchmen. And if 
quotations from the last-named predominate, 
it is not too much to say that they are 
always to the point; and if it is admitted 
that they are fair specimens of the French 
educational writers, the English teacher 
must confess how much he would gain by 
consulting their works more frequently. 
Not even in primary education, much less in 
secondary education, have English writers 
taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the large amount of thought embodied 
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in educational literature. There is not, 
therefore, any English book with the same 
wide outlook and comparative reach on the 
theoretical side of education as this treatise 
of M. Compayré. 

He divides his work into three sections: 
Physical Education, Intellectual Education, 
“a Moral Education. . 

He protests against formal gymnastics, in 
words Soarowed from Dr. Lagrange : 

“We fell under the ferule of the pedants of 
astics; and doubtless the time will 


come when we shall be as much astonished at 
taking exercise while walking, as M. Jourdain 


_was at speaking prose while talking.” 


He refers in terms of warm commendation 
to “vacation colonies,” an institution due 
to M. Bion, of Ziirich, by which poor 
school children are sent from the town 
schools into the mountains or into the 
woods with their teachers. 

In the section on “ Intellectual Educa- 
tion,” M. Compayré has some excellent 
words on the arousing of curiosity in the 
pupil. He quotes these words: 


“What do we do? We take a child, seat him 
on a bench, and teach him a multitude of 
things of which he has never observed the 
existence, which he did not anticipate, and 
which, consequently, he could not desire to 
know. We destroy his curiosity before it has 
had a chance to be aroused.” 


From this warning picture M. Compayré 
proceeds to show the desirability of “ in- 
struction through the eyes,” of object 
lessons, of drawing, of manual exercises, 
and the development of the habit of 
observation. The chapters on the methods 
of instruction are of great practical value. 
Formerly, says our author, the best 
schools were those which used the most ink 
and paper. To-day, however, the best are 
those, on the whole, in which teacher and 
pupil use the most chalk. Here, of course, 
he refers in commendation to the American 
schools, in which the entire wall is often 
“ transformed into a vast blackboard, where 
several pupils can work at the same time.” 
He insists on the provision of good pictures 
and maps for history and geography lessons. 
He adds: 

“Collections of geometrical solids, the outfit 
of the metric system, school museums, and 
botanical gardens, are also the indispensable 
auxiliaries of object-lessons and the intuitive 
method.” 

His remarks on the “ Office of the Book ” 
in education are reasonable and moderate. 
As to the work of the teacher, he 
assumes that ager for the oral lesson 
18 indispensable, yet he protests against 
tessons ‘‘ too minutely prepared ” as lacking 
in “freedom of manner.” His criticisms 
on the Socratic method are wise and helpful. 
That M. pe is more than a doctrinaire 
18 seen by such a passage as the following: 


‘Methods in pedagogy are somewhat like con- 
stitutions in polities. Both are valuable chiefly 
through the worth of the men who are called 
to apply them.” 


The deduction, of course, is not the negation 
of the value of methods for constitutions, 


a the necessity of large-minded and large- 
earted administrators ready to recognise 


they have put themselves in touch with the 
accumulated experiences of the past and 
present. 

Finally, M. Compayré deals with “ Moral 
Education.” The following passage shows 
an insight into present day problems of 
significance as great for us as for the 
author’s own country : 


‘In proportion as the citizens of a democracy 
are gran the use of larger liberties, and as 
the fuller development of their rights places in 
their hands the government of their lives and 
the voluntary performance of their duties, it 

mes more and more necessary that each 
individual contain within himself the princi- 
ples of morality, the check to his passions, and 
the elements of a moral personality armed with 
all the ideas and with all the energies which 
assure the accomplishment of duty.” 
With such a conception of the work of the 
teacher before him, it will readily be 
understood that the author’s treatment 
of the subjects of instincts, dispositions, 
habits, culture of the feelings, is of great 
interest. Not less interesting is the treat- 
ment of the education of the will. In this 
connexion, I think that M. Compayré, 
against his custom, has done ill in leaving 
unnamed the greatest exponents of the 
education of the good will, viz, the 
educators of the Herbartian school. 

Foster Watson. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Traveller from Altruria. By W. D. 
Howells. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


An Interloper.* By F.M.Peard. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The White Virgin. By G. Manville Fenn. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Hoist with Her Own Petard, By Reginald 
Lucas. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
David's Loom. By J. Trafford Clegg. 
(Longmans. ) 
Laura Arbuthnot. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


The Dancing Faun. 


By John Meredith. 


By Florence Farr. 


(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

Blessed are the Poor, From the French of 
Francois Coppée. (Heinemann.) 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of “ Miss 
Molly.” (Longmans.) 


A new book by Mr. W. D. Howells is 
always, for a wide circle of readers, an 
event. Altruria will be a surprise to many : 
perhaps to the majority not a welcome sur- 
rise. For this latest ‘‘romance” (how 
ond Mr. Howells is of a specific term 
which is singularly inapplicable to his 
later books!) is not a story of that middle- 
class American life of which he is the fore- 
most painter, but a kind of New England 
complement to Mr. William Morris’s Dream 
of John Ball or News from Nowhere, or Mr. 
Butler’s Zrewhon. Altruria is the close 
analysis and keen disintegration of the 
essential weaknesses of contemporary social 
life in the civilised world, — in America 
in particular. Like his figure-head, Mr. 
Homos, the man from Altruria (where all 
the dreams of democracy have at last been 





the possibilities and impossibilities, because 


realised), Mr. Howells would be “a spiritual 





solvent to precipitate sincerity.” It is im- 
possible not to read this remarkable book 
without being forced to ponder many matters 
which may have been too loosely accepted as 
inevitable. There are exaggerations, and 
needless interpolations, which detract from 
the genuine earnestness and alert mental 
vision of the author; and though it might 
not be fair to object to the obtrusion of 
what to a Britisher seem inept Yankeeisms, 
it is impossible to refrain from wondering if 
the most patriotic New Englander can have 
pleasure in the somewhat pass’ “ straight 
talk’ which does duty for humour. Mr. 
Howells has the courage of his convictions. 
He does not hesitate to ruffle the feathers of 
that very susceptible fowl, the American 
eagle. If an Englishman were to declare 
that the government of the United States is 
now an absolute monarchy, and that the 
autocrat is King Dollar, overlord temporal 
and spiritual, he would be denounead for 
his combined jealousy and short sighted- 
ness. Mr. Howells does not use these exact 
words, but in the mouth of his banker he 
promulgates the same truth. 


“I don’t think there is any doubt but the 
millionaire is now the American ideal. It isn’t 
very pleasant to think so, even for people who 
have got on, but it can’t very hopefully be 
denied. It is the man with the most money 
=" takes the prize in our national cake- 
w Sg 


The Altrurian—and in this respect most of 
us will be Altrurians, I suspect—does not 
know what a cake-walk is. The mystery is 
explained, and the banker resumes : 


‘‘In any average assembly of Americans, the 
eatest millionaire would take the eyes of all 
ao the greatest statesman, the greatest poet, 
or the greatest soldier we ever had. That,” he 
added to the Altrurian, ‘‘ will account to you 
for many things, as you travel through our 
country.” 
The experiences of Mr. Homos are pessimistic 
enough. Everywhere he sees discontent, 
injustice, oppression, tyranny from above 
and below, from the individual and the 
union; and go where he will, see what he 
can, hear what he may, he learns only that 
we are fallen upon evil days. The far- 
reaching evils of uncontrolled capitalism, 
the horrors of uncalculating and desperate 
revolt, the growth of a new and detestable 
slavery, the ferment of all possible bigotries 
and wild passions, the racial clash and 
internecine conflict: all this, and much 
beside, saddens the heart of the pilgrim 
from a terra incognita, where liberty, 
equality, fraternity are sovereign realities, 
and not the empty bombast of a trans- 
atlantic democrat or the idle vaunt of a 
French Republican. The sole medicine for 
this gigantic ill is a revolt of the moral 
life. Conscience must become dictator. 
We must seek discarded clues, follow lost 
byways, persevere along intricate and 
difficult paths. The present primrose 
way is macadamised with dollars: the 
milestones are dollars; the signposts are 
dollars ; the horizon is the hue of dollars: 
the sunny day is a flaming dollar, the 
stars by night are fragments of a gigantic 
primeval dollar; the portals of the grave 
are framed with dollars; the goal beyond 
the grave is the Land of Dollar; and 
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dollar is the ultimate name of the First 
Cause. It is this terrible truth that Mr. 
Howells recognises, though he would not 
advance it so emphatically : it is his recog- 
nition of this truth, his earnest effort to 
meet it and grapple with it, that give his 
book a singular value. It is only fair to 
add, for the sake of the weaker brethren, 
that A/truria is an eminently readable book, 
apart from its fundamental seriousness. It 
is written with the wonted skill, the familiar 
lightness of touch, and with much of the 
charm, which won us all in the long series 
from The Undiscovered Country to A Hazard 
of New Fortunes. 


Miss Frances M. Peard’s latest story is 
as pleasant as any of its predecessors. It 
is, moreover, more actual in plot and treat- 
ment. The Interloper is the only really 
pleasant person in the novel. She is the 
heroine, Nathalie, the wife of the amiable 
but weak and exceedingly foolish Léon de 
Beaudrillart. He and his people have good 
qualities, of course; but the charming 
Nathalie is thrown away among them, and one 
is almost sorry that she succeeds in rescuing 
her selfish and stupid husband, when he 
tries to put an end to himself rather than 
face the outcome of his own misdeeds and 
general silliness. The pleasure derivable 
from the story is in its telling, and in the 
incidental touches of local colour and char- 
acter-sketching. Miss Peard understands 
her own personages; and that is higher 
— than could be awarded to ninety in a 

undred novelists, who move puppets to and 
fro and think they are evolving the destinies 
of men and women. Mdme. de Beaudrillart 
mere may be detestable, but she is real; and 
M. Bourget, Nathalie’s bourgeois father, is 
real also. The only thing that is not con- 
vincing is the folly of Léon in one or two 
instances; where in real life so very self- 
considerate a young man, trained in Paris 
wiles, would have acted with at least ordinary 
foresight. Hi¢ development into a better 
man, worthy of his noble wife, is admirably 
indicated ; and the author shows at once her 
art and her knowledge of life by the wise 
discretion with which this partial metamor- 
phosis is accomplished. 


Mr. Manville Fenn’s new story has 
nothing to do either with the Maiden 
Tribute or with the New Woman. It is 
not a Zendenz-romanz. It has no mission ; it 
is preoccupied with no problem of sex; it 
has no ‘‘new morality”; it is not even 
occasionally morbid. In a word, it is the 
antithesis of the /in-de-siécle novel ; for it is 
sane, bright, and reads like the work of a 
robust man, and not of a consumptive hypo- 
chondriac. It has even that damning fault, 
a happy ending. If these negatives dis- 
suade a few readers from Mr. Manville 
Fenn’s latest romance, I hope they may 
attract a much larger number. ‘The 
White Virgin” is the name of a lead mine 
in Derbyshire. The fortune to be lost or 
won in its working affords the central 
motive of the story, in the development of 
which the characters of several personages 
are skilfully and vividly depicted. True, the 
plot is a conventional one, and the treat- 
ment emphatically melodramatic; but the 
tale is told with unflagging verve, and the 





reader must perforce follow eagerly the 
narrative of the machinations of Jessop 
Reed and his accomplice, John Wrigley, 
against Clive Reed and the beautiful Janet 
Praed. There is enough incident to satisfy 
the most insatiate novel-reader. It is an 
additional merit that the minor characters 
are as lifelike and interesting as the chief 
actors. 


There is plentiful incident, also, in Mr. 
Reginald Lucas’s three-volume story. It 
appears to be the first book of its author. 
As a tentative effort, it calls for considerate 
criticism ; so I will only say that it is too 
stagey, too remote from actuality—not in 
point of incident, but in the manner in 
which the incidents are evolved. The per- 
sonages and the episodes are all of the 
Jack-in-the-box kind. The author wants 
the husband to disappear at the church 
door on the marriage day, and he dis- 
appears; he needs him again as a distant 
menace, and the rumour of him comes from 
Australia ; he requires him on the scene at 
a certain crisis, and he is present; his 
death would be convenient, and he dies. 
So is it throughout, with persons and events. 
Many readers, however, will peruse Hoist 
with Her Own Petard with pleasure. Virtue 
triumphs and vice fails in the old-fashioned 
way, not a whit too soon for the three- 
volume exigencies. Mrs. Dasent, the 
heroine, is a much loved woman: Miss 
Mirabel, the protagonist, is a typical 
Adelphi villainess. If the tale were one- 
third its present length the gain would be 
considerable, for at least two of the three 
volumes consist of irrelevant Or uninterest- 
ing padding. Mr. Reginald Lucas—if the 
author be a man, which is doubtful—has a 
good deal to learn: but first he must 
unlearn industriously. In time, with his 
faculty for narrative, and with a more 
scrupulous heed for grammar and careful 
English, he ought to be able to write a 
much better book than Hoist with Her Own 
Petard. There are many passages, and not 
a few pages, which warrant this not too 
ambitious prophecy. 

When one comes across writing such as 
this— 

*‘ And in the unhallowed autumn of a later 
year what band of wild pitiable affrighted 
women attends dread tribunal hereby hurried 
summons, whirling like storm-blown withered 
leaves across the gloomy stage to vanish in the 
gloomier chasm of eternity ? Witches, forsooth ! 
Cry you mercy, my Lord”—and so on, and so 
on—‘*Gape, dungeon! Drop, noose! Away, 
ye beldames, from the range of forensic vision, 


— 


that peace may again fall upon Israel ! 


the wise thing to do is to follow the example 
of the aforesaid beldames and get beyond 
the range of the author’s vision. Fortunately 
Mr. Clegg, well known to Lancashire readers 
as ‘‘ Th’ Owd Weighver,” can write in a very 
different style. When he drops into rhodo- 
montade he is intolerable; when he pursues 
what he would be sure to call the even 
tenour of his way he is dull; but when he 
gives characteristic episodes of Lancashire 
life and folk he is sufficiently entertaining 
to hold the attention even of one who doesn’t 
speak or understand ‘ Yanks,” The book 
is worth reading, if for nothing else than 





the unexpected vivacity and humour of the 


Irish schoolmaster, Phelim, the self-told 
story of whose wooing is pure comedy. 


“Laura Arbuthnot: Meredith.” This, 
on the back of a new novel, is alluring. But 
this particular Meredith is named John. 
Presumably the book is a first attempt. 
The promise held out is not sufficient to 
warrant one in urging the author to lose no 
time in the production of a successor to 
Laura Arbuthnot. The story has interest of 
a kind, certainly ; but it lacks verisimilitude. 
The suicide of the heroine is one of those 
innumerable acts of folly which fortunately 
never happen in actual life except among 
women who are victims to hysteria. Ina 
sense, though of course not the conventional 
one, this kind of thing is immoral. 

‘“* Onward on her milk-white ass 
Rideth the maiden Sanitas,”’ 
sang Mr. Robert Buchanan in an early 
book of his; but in this ass’s-milk the 
puling minor novelist, as a rule, takes no 
delight. 


Miss Florence Farr has succeeded George 
Egerton in the “ Keynotes” series. Much 
the most attractive thing about her book is 
the title. The story is a study—a narrative, 
rather—of vulgar selfishness on the part of 
a depraved man, and of vulgar berause 
uncontrolled and ignoble passion on the 
part of the heroine, Lady Geraldine. If no 
one can sympathise with George Travers in 
the fate his own cruel brutality brings upon 
himself, neither, surely, can any sympathise 
with Geraldine Kirkdale in her selfish 
abandonment, or in her inevitable after-life 
of remorse. Miss Farr has talent. Zhe 
Dancing Faun contains some writing that is 
distinctively good. Doubtless it is only a 
prelude to something much stronger both 
in matter and manner. 


Miss Winifred Heuton has translated 
with admirable skill two of the longer 
“short stories” of M. Frangois Coppée. 
If I remember rightly, both are from the 
volume entitled Les Vrais Riches. M. 
Coppée is, often, simply a weak French 
Dickens. He is to be read as M. Coppée- 
Dickens in the first of these stories, which 
Miss Heaton has given under the title 
‘Blessed are the Poor.” It is a typical 
Christmas-eve tale. Money is blithely 
shown to be a curse, to a marquis, to a 
rising young architect, to a promising 
novelist, and to a toil-worn old school- 
mistress. All, however, pocket the un- 
expected windfall that comes to them 
through the good Abbé Moulin, the inter- 
mediary of a reformed swindler, who has 
amassed a huge fortune in the States, and 
returned to Paris to pay to three or four 
persons, whom he had defrauded, a sum 
exceeding two million francs. It is all 
very charming, very sentimental, and very 
unreal. Now a little of M. Francois Coppée 
at his best, however, is to be seen in these 
two tales. 

Keith Deramore is the latest novel by the 
clever author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” It is a pity 
that this writer does not disclose her name, 
or distinguish herself as the author of one 
of her abler books : say, the admirable and 





delightful Zngelheim. Keith Deramore is a 


charming story charmingly told. It shows 
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altogether exceptional ability, and should 
send many readers to the books of an 
author who is not as well known as she 
ought to be. WittraM Srarp. 








SOME BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


A Policy of Free Exchange. Essays edited 
by Thomas Mackay. (John Murray.) This 
volume is a sequel to A Plea for Liberty, 
which appeared in 1891 under the same editor- 
ship. The contributors are all new, with the 
exception of the editor, who furnishes Essay 
VII. (on “‘ The Interest of the Working Class in 
Free Exchange”’) and gives a useful outline 
of contents in his preface. The general drift of 
the book will be anticipated by readers of the 
earlier volume. It is a series of lay sermons on 
the text: ‘‘ Private enterprise is better than 
public works, and the best government is that 
which interferes least.” The tuning of the 
pulpits has not led to absolute harmony of the 
preachers. The rest would not all of them 
agree with Mr. Acworth, in his frank assertion 
that there is a point beyond which non- 
interference is mischievous in the case of 
railways (p. 201). Mr. Macleod’s theoretical 
premises are at discord (Essay I.) with Mr. 
Mallet’s (Essay VIII.). But a collection of 
essays by several hands cannot be expected to 
have the consistency, often desired vainly, in the 
work of a single author. The essays of Mr. 
Maitland on ‘ The Coming Industrial 
Struggle” and Mr. Fortescue on ‘‘The 
Collapse in Australia” present features of 
special interest for all who are concerned about 
the relations of England with the Colonies and 
the United States. Greatimportance is rightly 
attached by the former writer to the address of 
President Cleveland, directly dealing with the 
question of state and people (pp. 52-4). Mr. 
Wynaard Hooper’s essay on ‘‘ The Influence 
of State Borrowing on Commercial Crises’’ is 
full of matter for reflection and incidents 
worth noting, quite apart from the tendency 
of its argument. Mr. Lyttleton’s essay on 
“The Law of Trade Combinations” is a 
straightforward and lucid survey of leading 
cases and the law affecting them. As to the 
essay on ‘‘ National Workshops,” it will be 
hard for any one who has read Louis Blanc’s 
account of the matter to believe that the 
experiment of 1848 was his experiment, as it is 
here expressly called (p. 92). Louis Blanc 
wanted something more than mere relief works 
for the unemployed; and his wishes were not 
carried out. It would be surprising if this 
book made many converts. Indeed, many of 
the writers are content to utter their protest, 
without any such hope (pp. 64, 141). The 
English people, if they have any general 
principle before them at all, may be said to 
hold fast by private enterprise together with 
regulation by the state. They are slow to 

Ow any constructive or creative action of the 
state, until many experiments on a smaller 
scale have seemed to be successful. If this 
be Socialism at all, it is very cautious and not 
at all revolutionary. 


Bimetalism. By H. D. Macleod. (Long- 
mans.) For a man who wishes to abide by his 
mature opinions, there is very often safety in 
the reading of the publications of his opponents 
exclusively. This is probably a sound rule in 
party politics, but it is nowhere sounder than 
in the matter of currency; and on this 
principle there is no bock better suited than 

© one before us to confirm the faith of bi- 
metallists. It is really (see Preface) a detached 
chapter of Mr. Macleod’s Theory of Credit, and 

ere are occasional references to the parent 
Volume. But it has a beginning, middle, and 
end of its own, and may be treated as an inde- 


the veteran economist on the question of the 
standard. Like Robert Owen, Mr. Macleod 
‘*had need to be very right, for he is very posi- 
tive.” For some references to correspondence 
and legislation (especially in regard to India) 
we may thank him ungrudgingly. As to the 
rest, the intelligent bimetallist will give thanks 
that he is not as this writer. ‘‘ Oresme and 
Copernicus’ (we read on the first page) ‘‘ had 
shown that the fundamental principle of bi- 
metallism ” is erroneous. ‘‘ Sir Thomas Gresham 
had explained to Queen Elizabeth that it threw 
the whole system of coinage into confusion.” 
These statements are a fair specimen of our 
author’s manner, and the reader soon learns to 
make his own commentaries on what he reads. 
In Mr. Macleod’s account of Oresme’s book 
(p. 7) he tells us that Oresme did not recognise 
the impossibility of bimetallism, and also that 
he was dealing mainly with the question of 
debasement of the coinage. Copernicus, too, 
(p. 12) was dealing with debasement. Both 
these ancient authorities recommend a ratio be- 
tween gold and silver coins that is to be 
determined by the market value of the metals. 
But this is not to ‘‘ prove that the fundamental 
principle of bimetallism is erroneous.” It is to 
favour a species of bimetallism of which in our 
days few defenders, if any, can be found. 
Finally, Gresham, like his two predecessors, 
laid down the principle that the inferior money 
will drive the superior out of circulation. He, 
too, was dealing with a debased coinage. Now, 
it is not quite fair to assume that bimetallism 
is equivalent to a debasement of the cur- 
rency. There is no attempt, throughout, to 
meet the particular arguments of what Prof. 
Foxwell calls the ‘‘ revised bimetallism” of to- 
day (Economic Review, July, 1893). If Mr. 
Macleod would examine the arguments pre- 
sented by Prof. Foxwell, and marshal against 
them as strong an array of reasons and refer- 
ences as he has furnished against the obsolete 
forms of bimetallism, we should know better 
where we stood. At present, most mono- 
metallists are inclined to credit their opponents 
with intelligence at least equal to their own, 
and will be led to think that outpourings of con- 
tempt savour rather of rhetoric than reason- 
ing. On the other hand, the books of the 
bimetallists prove too much. They prove that 
gold has varied greatly in value and silver but 
little in the general market; and then they ask 
us to adopt as our standard not the one steady 
metal but a steady and unsteady one together : 
if silver be steadier than gold, alternation of 
gold with silver will not steady the standard so 
surely as the adoption of silver alone would. 
They prove also that the chief customers 
for the precious metals are the mints, and 
that, therefore, the mints can control the 
market price of gold and silver and maintain a 
ratio, once it has been fixed by international 
agreement. But there is a tacit concession that 
the outside market is a greater power than the 
mints; or else why need there be any hesitation 
about the ratio? Again, the blame for prevent- 
ing an international agreement in Europe and 
America is thrown upon England. But England 
has made no change (except in India) since 1817. 
It is true that England has prevented bi- 
metallism from being adopted in India; but the 
adoption of a gold standard in that country 
need not “ disturb the customary circulations ” 
of that dependency, if the argument of Prof. 
Foxwell in another connexion be sound 
(Economic Review, loc. cit., p. 308). Moreover, 
there is no sign that the governments of the 
world are tending towards agreement in this 
matter. Hitherto all congresses and conferences 
have parted re infecta. The last word has not 
been said by anybody in this controversy, nor 
is it likely to be said for some time to come. 


Body and Soul; or, the Method of Economy. By 





Pendent book, containing the deliverances of 


F. W. Bain. (Parker.) This book consists of four 





sections—on Scientific Method, on Economics, 
on Art, and on Political Philosophy. Its thesis 
is that of Aristotle, ‘‘ that all structure is made 
such by its function.” A well-known Oxford 
tutor was long believed to be engaged on a 
book that was to prove all modern ideas to 
have come from Plato. Mr. Bain (following, 
perhaps, Prof. Case) attempts to show it of 
Aristotle. ‘‘Science, thy name is Aristotle.” 


| Newton and Copernicus have done little in 


comparison. All others who have written on 
Mr. Bain’s subjects before him were fools, with 
the doubtful exceptions of Darwin and Mr. 
Dunning Macleod. The latter will find in Mr. 
Bain a formidable rival for audacity of claim 
and certainty of conviction. Mr. Bain’s style, 
at least, has been modelled on that of Mr. 
Macleod. It strikes an observer as curious that 
the fellow of a college should exhibit not 
a few of the less admirable features of an 
*‘autodidact.” One of these is the habit 
of ‘‘ bringing back a wheelbarrow and calling 
it an invention.” But a much less innocent 
habit is to give hard names. Thus, Peel is as 
stupid as Dogberry (p. 229); Ricardo is an 
idiot (p. 235); Kant has a clumsy incapacity 
for thinking (p. 18); Ruskin’s criticism is 
‘*puerile, absurd, nonsensical” (pp. 282-3); 
Virgil’s Aeneid is “a vile soulless piece of 
pedantic imitation” (p. 355); Plato is the 
‘*prince of superlative pedants” (p. 423); 
Goethe ‘a cold-blooded, pedantical, callous, 
and inhuman critic” (p. 435). The history of 
England, as hitherto written, has been ‘‘a 
monstrous caricature,” if not ‘‘a deliberate 
lie” (p. 397). Even Mr. Bain’s ability will not 
prevent his writings from lacking influence 
as well as dignity, so long as his pages ex- 
hibit traces likes these of unchastened judg- 
ment and intemperate expression. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. Elkin Muathews, 
the publisher, will retain the now well-known 
premises in Vigo-street, when at the end of 
September Mr. Lane parts company with him ; 
and that from there he will issue an important 
series of publications during the forthcoming 
season. 


A BrioGRAPHY of Sir John Macdonald, first 
prime minister of the Dominion of Canada, has 
been written by Mr. Joseph Pope, who was for 
many years his private secretary, and who has 
been permitted to make use of all his papers 
and correspondence. His widow, the Baroness 
Macdonald of Earnscliffe, contributes an intro- 
duction. It will be published this season by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, in two volumes, illus- 
trated with portraits. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD will also publish a 
revised edition of the memoir of Maria Kdge- 
worth, which was printed for private circula- 
tion nearly twenty years ago, containing a 
large number of letters written during her two 
visits to Paris in 1802 and 1820, reminiscences 
of the literary celebrities whom she knew, and 
pictures of life at Edgeworthstown. It has 
been edited by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, who 
also furnishes a preface. 








EARLY in October Messrs. Effingham Wilson 
& Co. will issue a History of the Banks and 
Bankers of Northern England, by Mr. Maberly 
Phillips, one of the staff of the Bank of England 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He deals with early 
currency, the establishment of the first north- 
country bank, traces the evolution from their 
early beginnings of the many banking concerns 
which now exist, and gives an account of the 
failures which attended the efforts of the 
earlier bankers to cope with the rapid strides. 
in trade and industry which followed the in 
vention of steam power. 
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Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoopE have in 
preparation a volume of essays, to be edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy Trench, which is intended 
to take up the same position towards the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament as Aids 
to Faith did towards Essays and Reviews. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish on September 
15 The Ebb-Tide: a Trio and Quartett, by Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. 
We understand that this is the last novel on 
which the step-father and step-son propose to 
collaborate. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. have in the press 
a new edition of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s early 
Alpine book, The Playground of Europe, with 
additions and four illustrations. 


Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN's historical novel of 
the Thirty Years’ War, ‘‘My Lady Rotha,” 
which is still running serially in the Monthly 
Packet, will be published early in October, in 
a single volume, by Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co., 
with illustrations by Mr. John Williamson. 


Messrs, RIcHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
for publication, about the middle of September, 
a new novel by Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
entitled 7'he Old Old Story. It will be in three 
volumes. 


Messrs. Hurcninson & Co. have in the 
press a novel by Mrs. Marie Hutcheson, 
entitled Bruno the Conscript. The scene is 
laid in Tuscany, and the motif of the story 
is the effect of enforced service in the army 
upon an artist. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, will 
publish in the course of the present month a 
politico-religious novel, entitled 7'he Member for 
Workshire; or, Church and State, by Mr. 
Thomas Aspden. 

Mr. WALTER Scott will issue in September 
The Humour of Ireland, with an introduction 
by Mr. D. J. O'Donoghue, and numerous 
iNustrations by Mr. Oliver Payne. 


THE next volume of Dr. Grosart’s ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Library” will be a selection from the 
works of Ben Jonson, under the title of 
Brave Translunary Things. The publisher is 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. G. P, Purnam’s Sons will publish, 
early in the autumn, a volume of poems by Mr. 
Francis Howard Williams, of Philadelphia, 
entitled The Flute-Player. 

Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Son have 
nearly ready for publication Mr. D. K. Clarke’s 
new volume on 7'ramways: Their Construction 
and Working, in which will be given a compre- 
hensive history of the earlier forms as well as 
the latest developments of tramways in this 
country and abroad, including the various 
modes of traction. 


THE same publishers will issue in a few days 
a popular handbook on J'ertilisers and Feeding 
Stuff, by Dr. Bernard Dyer, with notes on the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893, by 
Mr, A. J. David, 


A worK entitled The Elements of Modern 
Dressmaking, by Miss Jeannette Davis, Principal 
of the Manchester Municipal Technical School, 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
early in September. It will be illustrated with 
diagrams, 

Messrs. BEMROSE & Sons have in the press 
a work on Miners’ Leaders. It will contain 
thirty portraits from hali-tone engravings of 
the more prominent men connected with miners’ 
organisations, together with biographical 
sketches, 

A sIxTH edition of the Temperance Bible 
Commentary, by Dr. F. R. Lees and Dr. 
Dawson Burns, will be issued shortly, with the 
— Version readings of many important 

exts. 








Mr. T. FisHER Unwin will publish next 
Monday a cheap edition, in one volume, of 
Annie Besant’s Autobiography, which Mr. 
Gladstone discusses in his article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 

LAMBETH Palace Library will be closed for 


the usual recess for six weeks from Septem- 
ber 1. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In addition to the monument to the late Prof. 
Jowett, which is to be placed in Balliol College 
Chapel, a marble bust will be presented to the 
University of Oxford on behalf of the sub- 
scribers to the fund. This work has been 
entrusted to Mr. Pinker, whose statue of 
Sydenham was unveiled by Lord Salisbury 
during the recent meeting at Oxford of the 
British Association. The late Master gave 
Mr. Pinker repeated sittings while he was his 
uest at Balliol during the last two years of 
is life, and the result was the bust already 
executed for Mr. Walker, high master of St. 
Paul’s School. The memorial bust will be 
laced on a pedestal of Sienna marble in the 

odleian, in recognition of the Master's un- 
wearied interest in the library as one of the 
curators during a period of nearly forty years. 


Mr. WALTER PATER at the time of his death 
was under an engagement to lecture at the 
summer meeting of university extension students 
at Oxford. When it was found that he would 
be prevented by illness from fulfilling his 
engagement, the delegates requested the Rev. 
John Owen, rector of East Anstey, to under- 
take the Pascal lecture, which he accordingly 
did on August 3. Mr. Owen, who has recently 
written on Pascal in his work on The Skeptics 
of the French Renaissance, intends to publish 
his lecture in the enlarged form of four essays 
entitled, Pascal : His Life and Thought. 


THE Romanes lecture which Prof. Weismann 
delivered at Oxford last May, on ‘‘ The Effect 
of External Influences upon Development,” has 
been published as a pamphlet by Mr. Henry 
Frowde, uniformly with the two preceding 
lectures by Mr. Gladstone and Prof. Huxley. 
Passages of considerable length, which were 
omitted when the lecture was originally read, 
are now restored to the text; and some notes 
have been added In his preface, Prof. Weis- 
mann pays the following tribute to the memory 
of Romanes : 

‘* His early death is a sad loss to the science for 
which he had still much to achieve; yet few have 
better used the time fate has allowed them. He 
worked with unwearying energy, and a long list of 
vsluable writings bear witness to his fine gift of 
observation, his keen critical intelligence, and his 
great facility of exposition. In the very last month 
of his life he had set himself to solve a problem 
which he had originally, with prophetic insight, 
put forward a considerable time ago, and which he 

followed out with increasing interest when 
biological inquiry had brought it to the front. 
Thus his ceaseless energy ended only with his life. 

‘Of him it may be said—and nothing higher 
can be said of distinguished man—he used to 
the greatest possible extent the gifts with which 
Nature had so abundantly supplied him.” 


Tue Clarendon Press has also published the 


Robert Boyle lecture delivered by Lord Kelvin | Thank 


before the Oxford University Junior Scientific 
Club, in May of last year, on ‘‘ The Molecular 
Tactics of a Crystal,” with twenty illustrations. 
It deals with a problem of chirality, which—as 
the word is not to be found in Dr. Murray’s 
New English Dictionary—we may allow Lord 
Kelvin to explain: 

**T call any geometrical figure, or up of 
points, chira/, and say that it has chirality, if its 
image in a plane mirror, ideally realised, cannot be 
brought to coincide with itself. Two equally and 
similar right-hands are Aomochirally similar. Equal 
and similar right and left hands are heteroch‘rally 





or allochirally similar (but heterochirally is better). 
These are called enantiomorphs, after a usage 
introduced, I believe, by German writers. Any 
chiral object and its image ina plane mirror are 
heterochirally similar.’’ 


BowpoInN CoLLEGE, the university of the 
State of Maine, celebruted this year the 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation by 
charter, on June 24,1794. At that time Maine 
was only a district of Massachusetts; and 
therefore it is natural that the constitution of 
the college should have been modelled after 
that of Harvard. The actual inauguration did 
not take place until September, 1802. The 
name is derived from James Bowdoin, Governor 
of Massachusetts in 1787, the grandson of a 
Huguenot refugee. But the actual patron was 
his son, of the same name, who gave large 
benefactions, both during his lifetime and after 
his death, the most important being a collection 
of Dutch pictures and drawings by the old 
masters. This James Bowdoin is said to have 
studied law at Oxford, where his name duly 
appears among the matriculations in Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses : 

‘*Bowdoin, James, s. James, of Boston, New 

England, arm. Christ Church, matric. 2 May 
1771, aged 18.” 
The history of the college has not been event- 
ful. To English readers the most interesting 
record is that Nathaniel Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow were both members of the class of 1826, 
while the name of President Pierce( Hawthorne’s 
friend and patron) appears in the previous 
year. Of these three, Longfellow alone was a 
native of Maine. Immediately after Longfellow 
graduated he was sent to Europe to study 
French and Spanish, in order to qualify for the 
chair of modern languages, now calied after 
his name. This chair he held, together with 
the office of librarian, from 1829 to 1835, when 
he moved to Harvard. We have derived most of 
these facts from a handsome memorial volume, 
compiled by the present librarian, Mr. G. T. 
Little, which contains not only an historical 
sketch of Bowdoin College, but also a cata- 
logue of all the alumni, containivg about five 
thousand names. The addresses delivered on 
the occasion of the centenary, together with a 
poem by Prof. Arlo Bates (a graduate of 1876), 
are to be published separately. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG BLACKBIRD. 


Au, there you are, let out alone at last, 

I’ve watched your goings on for some days past , 
Though you may try to hide your youth by cheek, 
I know your age: you left the nest last week. 
Come here and let me give you some advice, 

It shall be useful, kindly, and concise ; 

For your new life has jars as well as joys, 

And there are cats and catapults and boys. 

When on the lawn be vigilant and firm, 

And deftly learn to land the unwilling worm ; 
When times are hard and every lawn is dry, 

Give up the usual worm and try the fly ; 

Feast through the summer; but, when autumn 


comes, 

Abstemious be (but chiefly with my plums). 

man in winter for his crumbs and grain, 
And, in the summer, praise the Lord for rain. 

In nesting-time don’t build too near the sod, 
Choose a thick holly ; and then trust in God ; 

Get a good mate, with kindly heart. and tail 
Managed with grace, not flaunted like a flail. 
When you fall out—as will do hens and hubs, 
Don’t make it known by scolding through the 


shrubs. 
And now about your singing, just a word : 
Practice for skill, not merely to be heard ; 


You ought to have a voice of some repute, 
Your father’s voice, you know, is like a flute ; 
Keep your song low and warble from the chest, 





| A mellow, rich contralto suits you best ; 





he 
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Whate’er you do don’t trifle with the air, 
But work it out with conscientious care ; 
“* Give yourself airs,’’ but don’t ‘‘go on the 


? 

Or your best too oft repeat ; 
At early morn a cheerful voice maintain, 
But in the evening sing your tenderest strain. 
Work hard, be true, and for ection search, 
Then in your art you'll take the highest perch. 
Think over what l’ve said : remember that 
Where’er you are look out! here comes the 

cat ! 


ELuioT STock. 








OBITUARY. 


DIONYSIOS LATAS. 


Tue Greek Church has just lost one of her 
brightest ornaments by the death of Dionysios 
Latas, Archbishop of Zante, who, in addition 
to the genial and philanthropic patriotism which 
was so conspicuous in the exercise of his high 
functions, was also eminent for his learning 
and contributions to theological literature. 

There uuhappily exists throughout Western 
Christendom considerable prejudice or ignorance 
in respect to the Orthodox clergy. Undoubtedly 
there is a far wider gap between the gifts of 
the higher and lower clergy than obtains here, 
as it is not required of the ordinary priest that 
he should be a man of any literary attainments. 
This is expected only of those who aspire to 
the higher dignities, which are confined 
to members of the monastic orders. None 
among this highly venerated body was more 
deserving of respect than Dionysios Latas. A 
greater breadth of thought—acquired probably 
from his long studies in Germany—brought 
him closer to the intellectual classes in modern 
Greece than most of his brethren. Whenever 
as a simple Archimandrite he preached his 
Lenten sermons in the Metropolitan Church of 
Athens, the building was closely packed. When 
it was my privilege to hear him, his restrained yet 
burning eloquence, and the but half suppressed 
applause of his hearers (chiefly men) brought 
to my remembrance the accounts that are 
extant of the effect of the preaching of the 
Golden-mouthed at Constantinople, fifteen 
centuries ago. 

Among his literary works his ‘ Treatise 
upon the Atheistic Ideas of Our Times” 
(payparcia wep) tav Kata Tols xpovols judy 
a0clorindy ideéwv) is probably the best. 
this he advocates, with reserve, some modi- 
fications in the form of worship. To the 
outside world he was known ugh his 
benevolent exertions at the terrible catastrophe 
of the earthquake in Zante in 1892, and 
still later from being called upon to represent 
the Orthodox Church at the ecclesiastical 
gathering in Chicago. The non-fulfilment 
(from personal causes) of his intention to visit 
England in the course of his tour in Europe, 
after the Chicago Exhibition, was a great 
disappointment to his compatriots here, as 
also to myself, who had been looking for- 
ward to meeting in as a friend so exalted 
& member of the Christian Church, and who 
has now to record that which, above all 
personal grief, will be a great loss to the 
whole y of the Orthodox. 

ELIZABETH MAYHEW EDMONDS. 








NOTES FROM DIOCESAN REGISTERS. 


Mr. W. Fercusson Irvine is working at 
the Decrees of Divorce in the Diocesan Registry 
of Chester. The first he has copied recites that 
Alice Ireland, als Riseley (one of the Irelands 
of Hale, in Lancashire, a county family still 
existing), pleaded for dissolution of marriage 
with Richard Ryseley (of Ryseley, also of a 
county family)—which marriage had been 
duly solemnised in the chapel of Hale—on the 


ground that two years and more before her 

iage with him, she “‘contraxit verum purum 
et legitimum matrimonium - + Coram 
honestis et gravibus personis cum quodam 
Thoma Stanley viro soluto infra parochiam de 
Wygan in quodam campo vocato the brynfeld 
juaxta manerium de Bryn.’ There is no date to 
the decree ; but from internal evidence it must 
have been between 1535 and 1537, probably— 
almost certainly—in 1535. Alice Ireland 
states that the bogus marriage with Ryseley 
had taken place seventeen years before the 
date of the plea, so that the field-wedding 
(which we suppose was only a trothplight) 
must have taken place about 1516. It has 
been thought that these field-weddings, &c., 
were one of the products of the Reformation, 
but this would seem to point otherwise. 


Dr. FURNIVALL writes that he finds only 
five Deposition Books at Gloucester: I., 1567 ; 
II., 1592-6 ; III., 1606-8; IV., 1611-12; V., 
1639-61; and that no record of a child- 
marriage is in any of them. There are plenty 
of libels (mostly women abusing one ——- 
a few broken trothplights, many tithe and will 
cases, several disputes about sittings in 
church, and some cases of clergymen not 
doing their duty. The officials state that they 
nave no registry of the old Bishops’ Acts. 


TueE Subscription Books in the Gloucester 
Diocesan Registry contain a few entries like 
the following, of surgeons and schoolmasters, 
declaring that they believe in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and will conform to the Anglican 
Liturgy :— 

2 
‘* September 23, 1691. 

‘*T, Abraham Rudhall of the Citty of Gloucester, 
being to be admitted to practise Chirurgery 
within the diocess of Gloucester, doe subscribe 
to the Articles of Religion conteined in the 36th 
Canon made in the year 1562, and doe declare that 
I will conforme to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England as it is now by Law established. 

**ApRA: RUDHALL 

** Fiat Licencia predicto Abrahamo Rudhall ad 
practicandum Artem Chirurgicam in et per totam 
diocesam Gloucestrensem, prestitis prius per eum 
Juramentis allegiancie, &c , factaque subscripcione 
coram me. 

‘*Epw: Fipxin, Surrogate.’’ 


Il. 


** 28 die Novembris, 1681, in Registro . “eam 
Gloucestrensi coram Cancellario, &c. 

**T, John Edwardes of Stratford upon Avon in 
the County of Warwick, now to be Licenst to 
teach in the Publike Free Schoole of Clifford 
Chambers in the dioces of Gloucester, doe sub- 
scribe to the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, as by 
Lawe is Required.” 


These subscriptions were made in consequence 
of the Act of Uniformity (14 Charles IT.). 








SLAVICA. 


Tune Bulgarian review, Pregled (Sophia), we are 
lad to see from the last number, still flourishes. 
Rechege we might have been spared the pessi- 
mistic aphorisms, translated from the Danish 
writer Jacobsen, however much salt they may 
contain. A young and rising nation has 
nothing to do with pessimism, native or im- 
ported. The Bulgarians have noble work before 
them in the shaping of their own destinies. 
Let them keep steadily to this duty. The 
article ‘‘Impressions of a Tour in Bosnia” 
is full of interest, as showing the transformation 
which the country is undergoing at the hands of 
the Austrians. It is pleasing to see so fair a 
portion of the earth, after having been con- 
demned for centuries to ignorance and bar- 
barism, finally made accessible to European 





culture. A curious article is that on the 
Bulgarian (Roman) Catholic propaganda in the 


sixteenth century. At several periods of 
their his the Bulgarians have been on the 
point of falling under the spiritual domination 
of Rome. The reviews of two works by the 
Servian author, Stojan Novakovich, help us to 
understand the strenuous attempts now being 
made to create a ‘‘Serb” party in Mace- 
donia, which, certainly, with the exception of 
its Greek fringe, belongs to Bulgaria. 

The Macedonian dialect of Bulgarian has 
already formed the subject of some learned 
disquisitions, such as the Laut- wnd Akzentlehre 
der Makedoslavischen Dialecte of Dr. Leonhard 
Masing. A collection of the songs of the 
country was published by Verkovich, who 
attained afterwards an unenvixble reputation 
by his publication of the Veda S ovena. Others 
have made their appearance iu the Sbornik, 
—— by the Government ; and now P. 

ov, of the University of St. Petersburg, 
has issued the first part of a valuable collection, 
to which a dictionary is to be a!ded (Makedon- 
sko-Slavianski Sbornik 8’ prilozheniem slovarya). 
The part which has appeared contains some 
interesting poems, many of which are devoted 
to the national hero, Marko Kraljevich. Mr. 
Draganov adds some useful notes, and we 
sincerely hope that he will continue his 
valuable labours. 

Dr. Cenek Zibrt, already well known for his 
writings on Bohemian antiquiti:s, and one of 
the editors of the Cesky Lid, the folk-lore 
journal of the Cechs, already mentioned iu the 
columns of the ACADEMY, has just published 
a work on the popular superstitions of the 
eighth century, based on a MS, of that period 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Seznam pover 
a zvyklosti pohanskych), the ‘‘ Indiculus super- 
stitionum et paganiarum,”’ as ili:istrated by the 
customs and beliefs prevalent am ug the Slavs 
at the period, compared with other European 
nations. The long list of books cited at the 
end shows how thoroughly the subject has 
been studied. Dr. Zibrt’s notes are every- 
where full of learning and information. 

The last publication of the Polish Academy 
in the series entitled ‘‘Biblioteka Pizarzow 
Polskich,” is a translation of the well-known 
medical work of Aristotle, which enjoyed so 
much popularity. It appeared in 1530, and 
was compiled ‘from Aristotle and other wise 
men,” by Andrew z Kobylina. Copies are of 
the greatest rarity: and in editing it Prof. 
Rostafiuski, of Cracow, not only confers a 
benefit upon philologists, but helps to show 
how active literature was among the Poles in 
the sixteenth century. This is the twenty- 
eighth rare work of that period which the 
Academy has reprinted. 

W. R. M. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Messrs. MAcMItnAn & Co,’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Literature.—‘‘ A Shakespeare Concordance,” a 
New and Complete Concordance or Verbal 
Index to Words, Phrases, and Passiges in the 
Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Sup- 
lementary -Concordance to the Poems, by 
John Bartlett; ‘‘The Complete Works of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson,” in 1 vol., with por- 
trait engraved on steel by G. J. Stodart ; 
‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Letters,” edited by G. W. 
E. Russell, in 3 vols.; A Volume of Selections 
from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere, by George 
E. Woodberry, of Columbia College; ‘‘ Essays 
and Studies,” reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review, by J. Churton Collins; ‘‘ Essays 
on Questions of the Day,” by Goldwin 
Smith, new and _ revised edition; ‘‘The 
Warfare of Science, and other Essays,” by 
Andrew White, president of Cornell University ; 
“The Chronicles of Froissart,” translated by 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners, edited and re- 





duced into one volume, by G. C. Macaulay—in 
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the Globe Library; ‘‘Selections from the 
Writings of Thoreau,” edited by H. 8. Salt; 
‘*Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” edited by 
A. W. Pollard, in 2 vols.; “Life of Swift,” 
by Henry Craik, in 2 vols. with portraits, new 
edition—in the Eversiey Series; ‘‘The 
Christian Year,” with Introduction by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge; ‘“‘ Poems by Robert Southey,” 
chosen and arranged by Edward Dowden—in 
the Golden Treasury Series. 

Tilustrated Pooks.—‘‘Coridon’s Song, and 
Other Verses,” with Preface by Austin Dobson, 
and illustrations by Hugh Thomson; ‘‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ with introduction by Henry 
Craik, and 100 illustrations by C. E. Brock; 
“‘The Fables of Alsop,” selected, told anew, 
and their history traced, by Joseph Jacobs, with 
about 300 illustrations by Richard Heighway— 
three volumes of the Cranford Series; ‘‘ The 
Reign of Queen Anne,”’ by Mrs. Oliphant, with 
illustrations; ‘‘My New Home,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth, illustrated by Leslie Brooke; 
“The End of Elfintown,” by Jane Barlow, 
with illustrations and decorations by Laurence 
Housman; ‘Maurice; or, the Red Jar,” a 
Tale of Magic and Adventure for Boys and 
Girls, by the Countess of Jersey, with illus- 
trations by Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman; 
‘*Tales of the Punjab, told by the People,” 
by Mrs. Steel, illustrated by J. L. Kipling ; 
‘*Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen: their 
Work and their Methods,” a Study of the Art 
to-day, with Technical Suggestions, by Joseph 
Pennell, a new and enlarged edition, with over 
400 illustrations. 

Fiction,—*‘ Love in Idleness,’? by F. Marion 
Crawford; ‘‘ In the Lion's Mouth,” the Story 
of Two English Children in France, 1789-1793, 
by Eleanor C. Price; ‘‘Sibylla,” by Sir H. 
Cunningham, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The Melancholy of 
Stephen Allard,” by Garnett Smith; “Tales 
of Naples and the Camorra,” by Charles 
Grant. 

Biography.—* The Life and Letters of R. W. 
Church,” late Dean of St. Paul’s; ‘‘ The Life 
of Henry Edward Manning,” Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, by Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell, in 2 vols., with portraits ; ‘‘ The Life of 
Sir A. C. Ramsay,” by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
with Portraits; ‘‘ The Life of John Milton,” 
Vol. II., by Prof. David Masson, new edition, 
also an Index to the six volumes; ‘ Chapters 
from Some Unwritten Memoirs,” by Mrs. 
Ritchie (Miss Thackeray); ‘‘ Life of Chief 
Justice Higinbotham,”’ of Victoria, by Prof. 
KE. E. Morris. 

History and Archaeology.—‘‘ The Meaning of 
History, and Other Historical Pieces,” by 
Frederic Harrison ; ‘‘ A Handbook of European 
History,” by Arthur Hassall; ‘‘ Greek History 
from its Origin to the Destruction of the 
Independence of the Greek People,” by Adolf 
Holm, authorised translation, in 4 vols; ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Church History,’”? by Rudolf Sohm, 
translated from the German by Miss Sinclair ; 
“The Church of 8. Sophia at Constantinople,” 
by H. Swainson and W. R. Lethaby, with 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Western Europe in the Fifth 
Century,” and ‘‘ Western Europe iu the Eighth 
Century,” being lectures delivered at Oxford 
by the late Prof. E. A. Freeman; *‘A Short 
History of the English People,” by J. R. 
Green, illustrated edition, edited by Mrs, 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate, Vol. IV. 
nening the work); ‘‘A Constitutional 

istory of the House of Lords,” by Luke Owen 
Pike, of the Public Record Office; ‘‘ Memorials 
of Old Whitby ; or, Historical Fragments from 
Ancient Whitby Records,” by Canon Atkinson, 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Atlas of Classical Anti- 
quities,”” by Th. Schreiber, edited for English 
use by Prof. W. C. F. Anderson; ‘ Life in 
Ancient Egypt,” described by Adolf Erman, 
translated by H. M. Tirard, with 400 illustra- 
tions and 12 plates. 


Theology. —‘‘The New Testament in the 
Original Greek,” the Text of Westcott and 
Hort, printed in ‘‘ Macmillan Greek” ; ‘‘ Per- 
sonality, Divine and Human,” being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1894, by the Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth; ‘Lectures on Preaching,” by 
the Bishop of Ripon; ‘‘The Word and the 
Way: or, The Light of the Ages on the Path 
of To-day,” by the Rev. W. Leighton Grane ; 
**Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the English Church,” selected and edited by 
W. J. Hardy and the Rev. Henry Gee; 
‘History, Prophecy, and the Monuments,” 
by J. F. McCurdy, of Toronto, in 2 vols. ; 
“Christus Imperator!” the Universal Empire 
of Christianity in the Light of Evolution, a 
series of sermons delivered in Liverpool by 
the Dean of Ely and others; ‘‘ Lectures on 
Judaistic Christianity”? and ‘‘ Introductory 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Ephesians,” by the late Prof. 
Hort; ‘‘ Last Words in the Temple Church,” 
by the Dean of Llandaff. 

Miscellaneous. —‘‘The Use of Life,” by 
Sir John Lubbock; “ A Catalogue of 
Adam Smith’s Library,” edited by James 
Bonar; ‘‘ Australia,” by Miss Shaw; “A. 
Corner of Cathay,” by Adele M. Fielde, 
with illustrations and coloured plates; 
‘Sketches in Sport and Natural History,” 
by the late Dr. George Kingsley; ‘‘ The Book 
of the Rose,”’ by the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, 
illustrated. 

Modern Languages.—‘‘Wulker’s Anglo-Saxon 
Literature,” translated ty A. W. Deering and 
C. F. McClumpha; ‘English Prose,” Selec- 
tions, with Critical Introductions by various 
writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period, edited by Henry Craik, Vols. ITI. and 
IV.; ‘Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature,” by L. Selden Whitcomb, 
with Introduction by Brander Matthews ; 
“* History of the English Language,” by O. F. 
Emerson, of Cornell University; ‘‘ A German 
Primer,” containing a First Grammar, Reader, 
and Writer, for the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools, by Otto Siepmann. Macmillan’s 
English Classics, New Volumes: ‘‘ Macaulay’s 
Essay on Addison,” edited by Prof. J. W. 
Hales; ‘‘Cowper’s Letters,” edited by W. 
T. Webb; ‘‘Burke’s Speech on American 
Taxation, Speech on Conciliation with America, 
and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,” edited by 
F. G. Selby. 

Classics.—‘ Meissner’s Latin Phrase-Book,”’ 
translated from the sixth German edition, with 
the addition of supplementary phrases and 
references, by H. W. Auden; ‘‘ The Theory 
of Conditional Sentences in Greek and Latin,” 
for the use of students, by Richard Horton- 
Smith; ‘‘Scholia Aristophanica,” being such 
comments adscript to the text of Aristophanes 
as are preserved in the Codex Ravennas, 
arranged, emended, and translated by the Rev. 
W. G. Rutherford ; ‘‘ Herodotus,” Books IV.- 
VL., with introduction, commentary, and dis- 
sertations, by R. W. Macan; ‘The Poetics of 
Aristotle,” a revised text, with translation and 
illustrative essays, by Prof. 8. H. Butcher; 
Plutarch, ‘‘ Life of Pericles,’ edited by Dr. 
H. A. Holden; Homer, “Iliad,” Books I.- 
XII., edited by Walter Leaf and the Rev. M. A. 
Bayfield ; Virgil, ‘“‘ Aeneid,” Books I.-VI., 
edited by T. E. Page; Xenophon, “ Selections 
Illustrative of Greek Life,” from the minor 
works of Xenophon, adapted for the use of 
beginners, with vocabulary, notes, and 
exercises, by C. H. Keene; ‘‘Sallust, The 
Jugurthine War,” adapted and edited by 
E. P. Coleridge. 

Mathematics.—‘‘ A Treatise on Bessel Func- 
tions,” by Profs. G. B. Matthews and A. Gray, 
of Bangor; ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on the 


Theory of Functions,” by James Harkness and 








Dixon; ‘‘ Practical Plane Geometry,” by J. 
Humphrey Spanton; ‘‘ An Introductory Account 
of Certain Modern Ideas and Methods in Plane 
Analytical Geometry,’”? by Charlotte Angas 
Scott, Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Integral Calculus and 
Differential Equations for Beginners,” by 
Joseph Edwards; ‘‘Gaometrical Conic Sections,” 
by Charles Smith ; ‘‘ Elementary Mensuration,” 
with Exercises on the Mensuration of Plane 
and Solid Figures, by F. H. Stevens. 
Science.—‘‘ The Theory of Light,” by Thomas 
Preston, second edition, thoroughly revised ; 
‘* Magnetism and Electricity,” by Prof. Andrew 
Gray, illustrated; ‘‘Steam and the Marine 
Steam Engine,” by John Yeo; ‘‘ Pamping 
Machinery,” by Dr. Julius Weisbach; ‘A 
Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied 
Electricity,” arranged and edited by Edward L. 
Nichols, Vol. II. Senior Course and Outline of 
Advanced Work, by George 8. Moler, Frederick 
Bedell, Homer J. Hotchkiss, Charles P. Mat- 
thews, and the editor, illustrated ; ‘‘ Tneoretical 
Chemistry,” by Prof. Nernst, translatel by 
Prof. Charles Skeele Palmer, of Colorado; 
‘** Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements,” 
by Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipzig, trans- 
lated by Dr. James Walker; ‘‘ Lassar Cohn’s 
Organic Chemistry,” translated by Alexander 
Smith ; ‘‘ The Rise and Development of Organic 
Chemistry,” by the late C. S:horlemmer, trans- 
lated and edited by Prof. Smithells; ‘‘ Chemical 
Analysis of Oils, Fats, Waxes, and their Com- 
mercial Products,” by Prof. R. Benedikt, trans- 
lated, edited, and enlarged by Dr. J. Lewko- 
witsch; ‘‘ The Planet Earth,” an astronomical 
introduction to geography, by R. A. Gregory , 
**Papers on Geology,” by Joseph Prestwich ; 
‘The Cambridge Natural History,” edited by 
J. W. Clark, 8. F. Harmer, and A. E. Shipley ; 
Vol. III., ‘‘ Molluscs,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Cooke; ‘‘ Aquatic Insects,” by Prof. L. C. 
Miall, of Leeds, illustrated ; ‘‘ Text Book of the 
Diseases of Trees,” by Prof. R. Hartig, trans- 
lated by Prof. W. Somerville, with a preface by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward, with numerous illus- 
trations; ‘‘Timber and Timber Trees, Native 
aud Foreign,” by Thomas Laslett,” new edition, 
revised by Prof. Marshall Ward; ‘‘A Text- 
Book of Comparative Anatomy,” by Prof. 
Arnold Lang, of Ziirich,” translated by 
Henry M. Bernard, and Matilda Bernard, 
Vol. IL; ‘“‘Human Anatomy,” by Prof. 
Wiedersheim, translated from the last German 
edition by H. M. Bernard, revised and 
annotated by Dr. G. B. Howes, illustrated ; ‘‘ A 
Text-book of Pathology: Systematic and 
Practical,” by Prof. D. J. Hamilton,” Vol. IT. ; 
‘* Lessons in Practical Bacteriology,”’ by Dr. A, 
A. Kanthack and J. H. Drysdale, of Liverpool ; 
‘‘Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race,” by Prof. J. Baldwin, of Princeton 
College; ‘‘A Course of Experimental Psy- 
chology,” by J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
College; ‘‘Leibnitz’s ‘Nouveaux Essais,’” 
translated by A. G. Langley; ‘‘ The Right to 
the Whole Produce of Labour,” by Prof. 
Menger, translated by Mary E. Tanner; “ Ele- 
mentary Course of Practical Science,”’ Part Il., 
by Hugh Gordon; ‘‘ Short Studies in Earth 
Knowledge,” by William Gee, with illustrations; 
‘*« Physiography for Beginners,” by J. E. Marr 
and Alfred Harker; ‘‘ Physiology for Begin- 
ners,” by Prof. Michael Foster and Dr. L. E. 
Shore ; ‘‘ Agriculture : Practical and Scientific,” 
by Prof. J. Muir, of Leeds; ‘‘ Horse Breeding 
for Farmers,” by A. E. Pease; ‘ Garden Plants 
and Flowers,” a Primer for Amateurs, by J. 
Wright ; ‘‘ Greenhouse and Window Plants,” 
Primer for Amateurs, edited by J. Wright ; 
“* Vegetables and their Cultivation.” a Primer 
for Amateurs, Cottage Gardeners, and Allot ment 
Holders, by A. Dean, edited by J. Wright; 
“‘The Mechanism of Weaving,” by Thomas 





Frank Morley ; ‘‘ Elliptic Functions,” by A. C. 





| William Fox; ‘Boot and Shoe Manufacture,” 
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by C. W. B. Burdett, with numerous illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Facts about Processes, Pigments, and 
Vehicles,” a Manual for Art Students, by A. P. 
Laurie, illustrated ; Class Books edited by Dr. 
James Gow—‘‘ Commercial Geography,” by 
Prof. E. C. K. Gonner, of Liverpool; ‘ Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping,”’ by J. Thornton. 


Mr. Joun C. Nrmmo’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“John Addington Symonds: a Biography,” 
compiled from his Papers and Correspondence, 
by Horatio F. Brown, Mr. Symonds’s literary 
legatee and executor, with portraits and other 
illustrations; ‘‘Giovanni Boccaccio: as Man 
and Author,” by John Addington Symonds ; 
“ Blank Verse,” by John Addington Symonds, 
reprinted at the author’s special request; 
« Melting Snows,” by Prince Emil von 
Schonaich-Carolath, translated by Margaret 
Symonds ; ‘‘ Matteo Bandello,” twelve stories 
selected and done into English, with a memoir 
of the Author, by Percy Pinkerton; a new 
edition, with the plates carefully revised and 
corrected, of the Rev. F. O. Morris’s “A 
Natural History of British Moths”; ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” with fourteen plates, 
designed and etched by William Strang, 
printed on thick Japanese Paper by F. 
Goulding ; ‘‘ Charterhouse Old and New,” 
by E. P. Eardley Wilmot and E. C. Streat- 
feild, with four etchings by D. Y. Cameron; 
“The Hero of Esthonia, and Other Studies in 
the Romantic Literature of that Country,” by 
W. F. Kirby. 


Messrs, W. & R. CuamBers & Co,’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘“‘Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World,” Topographical, Statistical, Historical, 
with pronunciation of the more difficult 
names of places, numerous etymologies, 
and information regarding the derivation of 
names; ‘‘ Olivia,” a story for girls, by Mrs. 
Molesworth; ‘‘ Betty, a School-girl,” by L. 
T. Meade; ‘Diamond Dyke; or, the Lone 
Farm on the Veldt,” a story of life on an 
ostrich farm in South Africa, by George Man- 
ville Fenn; ‘‘ The Rebel Commodore ” (Paul 
Jones), by D. Lawson Johnstone; ‘ The 
White Kaid of the Atlas,” by J. Maclaren 
Cobban; “The Yellow God,” by Reginald 
Horsley ; ‘‘ Vanished; or, the Strange Adven- 
tures of Arthur Hawkesleigh,” by David Ker ; 
“Adventure and Adventurers, being True 
Tales of Daring, Peril, and Heroism,” by the 
Editor of ‘‘ Recent Travel and Adventure”; 
“ Thistle and Rose,” a story for girls, by Amy 
Walton. Also four new volumes of popular 
biographies: ‘‘Queen Victoria,” ‘‘ General 
Gordon and Lord Dundonald,” “ Livingstone 
and Stanley,” and ‘‘ Columbus and Cook.” 

Educational. — ‘‘ Elementary Science,’ by 
8. R. Todd; ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” Part II., 
by Prof. Perkin and 8S. Kipping ; ‘‘ Elementary 
Book-Keeping,” by George Lisle ; and a set of 
reading books, with coloured illustrations, 
called ‘‘ Chamber’s Fluent Readers.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AvaLecta hymnica mediiaevi. Hrsg. v. G. M. Dreves. 18. 
Historiae rhythmicae. Liturgische Rei nofficien d. Mittel- 
alters. 3. Folge. Leipzig : eisland. S M. 

Comey, J. A, Magna didactica. Ex editione Amsteloda- 
Mensi anni 1657 nunc primum separatim edilit F. C. 

tgren. Pars. II Leipzig: Siegismund. 2 M. 76 Pf. 

Horuxe,F. Die Gedichte d. Heinzelein v. Konstanz u. die 
Mionelehre. Leipzig: Fock 

Korryer, P. Der Vers>au Robert 
2M. 40 Pf. 

TRI, F. Kriticche Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
Sprache Klopstock’s. Greifswald: Jaeger. 2M 


. 1M. 
Garniers. Berlin: Vogt. 


Dichter- 


HISTORY, ETC. 


M. Johannes Mathesius, e. lutherischer 
Pfarrherr 6. 16. Jahrh. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
3 M. 60 Pf. 


Duyant, A. La législation par le J mya en Suisse. Etude 
historique. Geneva: Stapelmohr. 2 fr. 25 c. 

GEISTESHELDEN. 12. Bd. Freiherr vom Steio, Von F. 
Neubauer. Berlin: Hofmann. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Mecavornian, A. Etude ethnographique et juristique sur la 
a et le mariage Arméniens. Geneva: Stapelmohr. 
8 fr. 

Monvumenta medii aevi historica res gestas Poloniae illus- 
trantia. Tom. XIII. et XIV. Krakau. 10 M. 

Qurtien vu. Forscnunagn aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte. 
3. Bd. Die riipstlichen Kollektorien in Deutschland 
wiihrend d. 14. Jahrh. Hrsg. v. J.P. Kirsch. Padesborn : 
Schiningh. 20M. 


Ametune, K. 
hi 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


Baumann, J. Die grundlegenden Thatsachen zu e. wissen- 
oe Welt- u. Lebensansicht. Stuttgart: Neff. 


3M. 

Beirrarce zur Geolegie u. 
Braun:chweig. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

Cuyzer, C., et L. Kurezynsxi. Aramcae Hungariae. Tom. 
IL. pars. 1. Theridividae. Budapest: Tiringer. 10 M. 

GrassmMAxyn’s, H., Gesammelte mathematieche u. physik- 
alische Werke. 1. Bd.1. Thl. Die Ausdehnungslehre v. 
1844 u. die geometrieche Analyse. Unter der Mitwirkg. 
v. E. Study hrsg. v. F. Engel. Leipzig: Teubner. 12 M. 

Haan, F. ter. De systemate morali antiquorum proba- 
bilistarum dissertatio historicc-critica. Paderborn: 
Schiningh. 1 M. 25 Pf. 


png des Herzogth. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Ericreti dissertationes ab Arriano digestae, ad fidem cod. 
Bodleiani rec. H. Schenkl. Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M. 
Grammatik, historische, der lateinischen Sprache. 1. Bd. 
1. Hiilfte. Einleitung u. Lautlebre v. F. Stolz. Leis zig: 
Teubner. 7 M. 
Hipparcui in Arati et Eudoxi 
libri III., recensuit. . 
Teubner. 4M. 

Lucret: Carr, T., de rerum natura libri sex. 
Brieger. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Srernpacu, L. Fabularum Aesopiarum sylloge 
Parisino Gr. N. 690 suppl. edidit L.8. Krakau. 3 M. 
TlAourdpxov 7d ev Acddois E mporpwvreira 'Epvéctp 

Kouptim &yovts thy dydonkortaeragida iwd TN. 


Bepvaddxn. Leipzig: Teubner. 1M. 50 Pf. 


phaerumena commentarionum 
e C. Manitius. Leipzig: 


Edidit A. 
E cod. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER'S ‘‘ PRIORESSES 
TALE.” 
Cambridge: August 7, 1894. 

It is well known that the apparent source of 
Chaucer’s ‘“‘Prioresses Tale” is the French 
poem by Gautier de Coinci,* printed by the 
Chaucer Society. This story contains nearly 
all the incidents mentioned by Chaucer, though 
he has retold everything in his own delightful 
fashion. 

There is, however, one incident in Chaucer of 
which Coinci, in this poem, gives no hint what- 
ever. This is towards the end, where Chaucer 
varies from his original with great judgment. 
Coinci brings the martyred boy to life again, 
which gives an inartistic ending. Chaucer 
escapes from this by saying that the Virgin laid 
a grain upon the child’s tongue, and that he 
could only live till it was taken away. Where, 
we may ask, did he find this notion about the 
grain on the tongue? 

The answer, as I take it, is this. He has 
here adapted, with a judicious change, an 
incident which he found in another story by 
the same Gautier de Coinci: a story, namely, 
which belongs to the same set of ‘‘ Miracles of 
Our Lady,” and was doubtless in the same 
MS. as the other. This story is easily acces- 
sible, being (fortunately) printed in the new 
edition of the Chrestomathie by Bartsch, which 
is now entitled Za Langue et la Littérature 
Francaises, &c., and is edited by A. Horning 
(Paris, 1887). There, at col. 367, we find a 
story headed ‘‘ De Clerico sancte Virgini devoto, 
in cujus jam mortuo ore flos inventus est.” 


* I find, to my surprise and regret, that the name 
‘¢ Qoinci’”’ is unluckily misprinted as ‘‘ Poincy’’ in 
my new Chaucer (vol. iii., p. 422). It looks like a 
‘‘ portmanteau ’’ word, commemorating both Coinci 





and his editor Poquet. 
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{ 
The story is rather dull and clumsy; but it 
comes, briefly, to this. 

There was a certain clerical sinner in the 
town of Chartres, who was entirely given up 
to — leasures. But (like Chaucer’s 
| child) he ad one merit: he never passed an 
|image of Our Lady without kneeling down, 
dropping & penitential tear, and saying a few 

words of prayer. He had enemies, who one 
day caught and slew him; whereupon every- 
| body said that he was not fit to be buried in 
' consecrated ground. The clergy held a council 
about it, and promptly commanded his body to 
be thrown into a vile ditch outside the town, as 
if he had been a common felon. But Our 
Lady was displeased at this insult to one who 
had shown her such constant respect, and 
appeared by night to one of the principal 
clergy, whom she severely rebuked, command- 
ing him at the same time to disinter the 
body, and to bury it again in the holiest site 
that could be found. Accordingly, all hasten 
to repair their fault, and soon disinter the 
corpse. They had no sooner done so—and 
here we come to the point—than they found 
a beautiful fresh-blown flower within the dead 
man’s mouth ; and, though he had been buried 
a month, the tongue was still fresh, red, and 
uncorrupt, and seemed, in the imagination of 
the awed spectators, to move as though it were 
still striving to utter a prayer to the Holy 
Virgin. At this sight tears of remorse were 
freely shed; and the assembled multitude 
promptly removed the corpse to the most sacred 
spot in the cemetery, and reinterred it with 
singing of masses and every possible form of 
respect. 

n this story the fresh-blown rose and the 
uncorrupted tongue are merely introduced for 
miraculous effect, and serve no other purpose. 
With the artist’s instinct, Chaucer seized upon 
the very thing he wanted. The rose became 
a grain,* with a special virtue attached to it; 
and the tongue of the dead utters real praises. 
Moreover, whereas in the other story the dead 
child recovers, in this one the corpse is regarded 
as that of a saint, and is duly buried in the 
most sacred spot available, with every circum- 
stance of honour. The former story enabled 
Chaucer to begin his tale; the present one 
helped him to end it. 

This consideration explains yet one thing 
more. For it so happens that the Chaucer 
Society also gives the story of the boy who was 
murdered by a Jew for singing ‘‘ Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater,” from the Vernon MS. In 
this version, it is not the grain that is found in 
the child’s mouth, but the original rose; or 
rather, the original rose multiplied by five. 
For one fresh red rose was found in his mouth, 
two in his eyes, and two in his ears! We now 
know whence these roses sprang. Besides, 
this is a mere miracle, and nothing comes 
of it. 

In the course of this second tale by Coinci, 
I noted two lines which seemed strangely 
familiar. They answer, however, not to any two 
lines in ‘‘ The Prioresses Tale,” but to two lines 
in ‘*The Clerkes Tale’’; however, the man 
who wrote one wrote the other. Here are the 
two French lines :— 


‘* De mainte lerme chaude et clere 
I out mainte face arosee.’’ 


And here are the English ones (which are 
independent of Petrarch’s Latin version) :— 


‘*O many a tere on many a pitous face 
Doun ran of hem that stoden bir bisyde.”’ 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 





. Congas the three grains which Seth placed 


under A ’s tongue (Cursor Mundi, p. 87), a well- 


known legend. 
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NOTES ON SOME OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN 
IRELAND, 
Il, 
Cambridge: Aug. 8, 1894. 
IIIl.—CLARAGH, CO. KILKENNY. 


This stone is now 5 ft. 1}ins. long and 8 ins. 
broad. It is built int othe east end of the 
very ancient church of Claragh, in such a 
position that both angles are exposed on the 
outside of the wall, the left angle being the 
lower of the two. 

It has been read TASEGAGNI MUCOI MAQR***; 
a reading which seemed doubtful to me, owing 
to the position of mucoi, and the apparently 
nominative form of the patronymic following. 

At first sight, it seems absolutely hopeless to 
obtain a satisfactory transcript of the inscrip- 
tion. The stone is much weatherworn, and 
appears to have been badly treated by the masons 
who erected the old church. But after some 
time I was able to satisfy myself that the name 
of the person commemorated is certainly 
TASEGAGNI, but that the remaining part of the 
published copy is quite incorrect. 

TASEGAGNI occupies the left-hand angle, the 
1 being close to the top of the stone. The 
inscription oa the right-hand angle also begins 
at the top with an 1, followed by muc(o)1 
MAC(oti). The letters here printed in capitals 
are quite legible. The o of Mucoi is fractured 
off the stone, but there is just enough space 
for it, and its restoration is certain. The three 
final letters of the last name are very indistinct : 
the o is gone, but there is just space for it; 
the ¢ is hardly visible, though traceable with 
the fingers ; and but three points of the 7 re- 
main extant. 

It is quite clear that the top of the stone 
tapered to a point, and that it was lopped off 
by the masons in order to make it fit more 
conveniently into its place in the church wall. 
By this piece of barbarity the letters mag, 
which are necessary to complete the inscription, 
were lost. I have no doubt, however, that they 
were there, and that the inscription originally 
ran 

TASEGAGNI MAQI MUCOI MACOTI 

(Stone) of Tascen son of mucoi Macot. 


The inscription is thereby homologated to the 
ordinary ‘“‘ A. maqi mucoi B.” type, and offers 
therefore, after all, no exception to the ordinary 
formula, 

Ogham inscriptions have now been a subject 
of study for over half a century: yet no ex- 
planation has ever been given of mucoi, one of 
the commonest words in their limited vocabu- 
lary; none, that is, which will fit in with all 
the contexts in which it occurs. I have drawn 
up and classified the following list of inscrip- 
tions in which the word occurs, in the hope that 
it may tempt a discussion in which the subject 
will be thoroughly thrashed out : 


a, Ordinary formula (‘‘ A. maqi mucoi B.”): 
15, viz. : 
Trenu magi mucoi Qritti, Greenhill, co. Cork (F).* 
Qunagusos magi mucoi I". .., Aghaliskey, co. Cork (B) 
Cassittas magi mucoi Calliti, Gurranes, co. Cork (B) 
Curci magi mucoi V..., Lougher, co. Kerry. 
Maggqiiari yi maqqi moceoe Dovvinias, Ballintaggart, 
co. Kerry (B) 
L(a)minaega yi nagqi mucoi D... (?), Ballintaggart, 
co. Kerry (BF) 
Dego maqi mucoi Toieayi, Duuloe, co. Kerry (B) 
Laddigni magi muceoi Ana, Aghacarrible,co Kerry (B) 
Navieas magi mucoi C.. ., Ballinrannig, co. Kerry (B) 
Calunoviq magi mucoi Litov, Drumloghan, co. Water- 
ford (B) 
Bir magi mucoi Rottais (? ias), Drumloghan, co. 
Waterford (B) 


* These initials denote my authority for the 
reading given. I'=Sir Samuel Ferguson ; B ~ Mr. 


| 


po 





Brash; Ba=Rev. Canon Barry; R=Prof. Rhys. | 


Where no authority is quoted, I have personally 
examined the stone in question. 





Cunanetas maqi mucoi Netasegam nas, Old Island, co. 
Waterford (Ba) 
Tasegagni maqi mucoi Macoti, Claragh, co. Kilkenny. 
Nettasagru magi mucot Breci, Bridell, Pembroke- 
shire (F) 
Bivaidonas maqi mucoi Cunava, Ballaqueeny, I.0.M. 
(R) 
8. Formula ‘‘A, maqi mucoi”: 4, viz. : 
Coibagni maqi mucoi, Aghaliskey, co. Cork (B) 
Cir maqi mucoi, Seskinan, co. Waterford (B) 
Deagost magi mucoi, Drumloghan, co. Waterford (B) 
Ebicatos maqi mucoi, Silchester (R) 
y. Formula “A mucoi B.”’: 7, viz. : 
Anavlamatiias mucoi Oceluri avi Ayeras, Roovesmore, 
co. Cork 
Tubira mocoi Sogi .. . . vedacu, Roovesmore, co. Cork 
Magqiunni mucoi Cuneu, Kilgravane, co. Waterford (B) 
Collabot mucot L... magi..., Kiltera, co. Water- 
ford (B) 
Catabar moco Virigord [?], Ballyquin, co. Waterford 
F 


Pisaten mucoi Atay, Kilbeg, co. Waterford (B) 
mt ‘B _ mucoi Lamitaidagni, Kilbonane, co. Kerry 

3. Formula ‘‘ A. magi B. magi mucoi C.”: 
3, Viz. : 

[Colab?] ot magi Magirite [magi mu?] coi Coribiri,* 

Deelish, co. Cork. 

Nocati magi Magire(gi) magi mucoi Uddami, White- 
field, co. Kerry 
Coillabbotas magi Corbi magi mucoi Qeroi, Laharan, 

co. Kerry (B) 

«. Formula ‘‘ A, maqi B. mucoi C”’: 4, viz. : 
«+. na magi Lugudeca mucoi [ Matoni ?], Kilgravane, 

co. Waterford (F) 

Moddagni magi Gatigni mucoi Lugoni, Windgap, co. 

Waterford (B) 

Lugudeceas magi Dolati bigais gob(ais mu)coi Netasega- 
monas, Ardmore, co. Waterford (Ba) 
Quenilocit mage Magqiainia mule... .], Temple Mana- 

han, co. Kerry (B) 

Magiviteas magi Magiddumileas mucoi Toicaci,t Dun- 
loe, co. Kerry (Ba) 

I would remark on this classification, that 
groups 7 and « (apart from other considerations) 
are fatal to the ‘‘ swineherd ” notion, and also 
to the idea that mucoi is some title or other 
(unless we suppose that the names following 
mucoi are not personal but territorial): group 8, 
on the other hand, negatives the idea that mucoi 
is some word expressing relationship: more- 
over, we have already the words INIGINA and 
AVI, the proper expressions for the relationships 
which mucoi has been supposed to signify (the 
completeness of the examples in group 8 may, 
however, be questioned). 


IV.—GOWRAN, ©O, KILKENNY, 


The masons have been at work on this stone 
also: they have chipped away the edge in several 
places, rendering the left angle difficult to 
decipher and the right angle illegible; and 
have not even spared the cross which some of 
their Christian predecessors had engraved on 
the original base of the monument. 

The left-hand angle is inscribed : 


4 Ili Il Hbba . 
ii! ri 
didil 
ad I E R A OC i 
Traces only of the second letter remain. The 
angle at that point is or away ; the top of 
one score is visible at the edge of the spawl, 
and the second score can be felt along its side. 
There is just room (3 ins.) for the three vowel 
ints necessary to complete the -ias termina- 
tion which I have no doubt this name presented, 
thereby stamping the inscription as among the 
oldest which have come down to us. On the 
top, the MA of magi can be felt, though hardly 


*It is clear that we only have the top of this 
stone, as there is no blank end for standing in the 
earth. It may, however, belong to the fifth group. 

+ Mr. Brash gives Magittal magi Vorgos magi mucoi 
Toicac, which would place this inscription in the 
fourth group. 





seen: the Qi is plain, the last two scoree of the 
Q being oddly shorter than the other three. 

The right angle is almost indecipherable ; but 
enough remains to make me regard it as con- 
tinuous with the left angle, and not an in- 
dependent inscription. It reads downwards (not 
upwards, as Brash gives it); and the spectator, 
to read it, must shift his position from the left- 
hand side of the angle to the right, as the scores 
invert in running over the head.* 

Read thus, the inscription runs: 


es ee St 
"hase 

16 inch 

Caer O 6S M 


V.—KILLEEN CORMAC, CO. KILDARE. 


I will content myself with one or two rough 
jottings on the subject of the monuments in 
this ancient cemetery, as I have already written 
onee upon it for the Cambridge Antiquarian 

iety. 

a The inscriptions on the ‘‘ Druuides ” Stone 
are Uvanos avi Ivacattos and IVVE(N)EDRVVIDEs. 
I have much pleasure in thus corroborating 
Prof. Rhys’s readings. 

ii. The cemetery 1s in a state of neglect 
hardly creditable to those whose friends are 
there interred, and still less so to our national 
antiquarian societies. The stone alleged to 
have borne the legend Magiddecceda magi Marin 
has disappeared ; and some idle loafer has been 
occupying himself in sharpening up the Roman 
inscription on the bilingual and the ancient 
bust on the neighbouring stone. If the illus- 
trations and descriptions in the Journal of the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society be reliable, the 
latter has been irretrievably spoilt. 

iii. The so-called cryptic inscription is not 
“‘cryptic”’ at all. The stone on which it is cut 
bears distinct traces of an Ogham inscription 
extending over the entire length of one angle ; 
but this was too roughly and carelessly scratched 
in the first instance, and is too much weather- 
worn now, to be at all decipherable. 

iv. The stone which appears to act as a jamb 
between the double doors of the underground 
vaults, notwithstanding all that has been 
written to the contrary, bears no Ogham nor 
any trace of working except the long groove on 
either side. 

v. As to these supposed vaults, if they 
exist, they cannot be very extensive. I en- 
quired whether they had ever been encroached 
upon in digging graves, and received a negative 
answer. 

vi. A few words on the subject of the minute 
Ogham scores may not be out of place. Such 
a phenomenon is not so rare as is commonly 
supposed. I called attention to the occurrence 
of markings of this nature on the Dalagni 
Stone from Monataggart in the ACADEMY for 
October 14, 1893; and Mr. Haigh has noticed 
similar scores,on the so-called Vortigern Stone 
from Ballyhank. It is possible that on the 
Ballyhank Stone and the Killeen Cormac Stone 
which bears the ancient bust, these scores spell 
the name of the engraver; that on the Mona- 
taggart example, the small ‘“Dalagni” is 4 
memorandum of the name which the engraver 
was commissioned to cut; and that on the 
‘« Druuides ” Stone at Killeen Cormac, the three 
little scores which have played such an im- 
portant part in the history of its decipherment 
are merely trial scratches, to test the hardness 
of the stone or the sharpness of the tool. The 
newly found Ogham from Ballinvoher displays 
two or three such minute scores, which, how- 
ever, are not capable of arrangement into 
letters; it also shows a groove running down 
one face, resembling similar grooves which are 





“© This is not a usual arrangement, though it is 
not unique at Gowran. The Celidattigni Whitefield 
Stone must be read in the same way. 
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to be seen on the Donard, Tulloherin, Rooves- 
more, Aglish, and other Ogham Stones, and 
which, no doubt, are the — made by the 
ver in sh ning his tools. 

— _ R. A. 8. MAcALISTER. 

Kinnaird Castle, Augu:t 27, 1894. 
Allow me to correct two small misprints in 
my letter in the current number of the 
AcApDEMY. In second line from foot for ‘‘in- 
scription ” read ‘‘ ascription,” and in the follow- 
ing line for ‘‘seems” read ‘‘ seem.” 
SoUTHESE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Tvespay, Sept. 4,3 p.m. Apnglo-Russian: “ Our Ideals,” 
by Mr. Kuskov. 








SCIENCE. 


Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1894, by Prof. Max Miller. 
(Longmans. ) 

WE have here the outlines of a very in- 

teresting system of philosophy, presented in 

an extremely lucid and attractive form. 

There is something undoubtedly fascinating 

about the Vedanta, a system which has 

held sway over some of the best minds of 

India; and much enjoyment, and even 

profit, can be got from the study of this 

old-world effort to reach the highest truth 
by the dim light of unaided reason. The 

Professor has, however, rightly called the 

subject of his lectures ‘‘ mere speculations,” 

though they are, as he says, ‘“‘ bound up 
with the highest and dearest interests of our 
life” ; and one is therefore surprised that 

he can find in them ‘a preparation for a 

happy death.” Surely ‘‘ mere speculations ”’ 

can hardly supply the “strong and solid 
planks”’ referred to on page 18? To one 
who has watched the current of thought in 

India for thirty-seven years, and has seen 

the best-cultured minds gradually turning 

away from these speculations to a species 
of Theism drawn from the Christian Scrip- 
tures, if not to Christianity itself, it is 
strange to witness the reverse process 
going on among some of our Western 
philosophers. My friend Prof. Deussen’s 
last words to the educated men whom 
he addressed in Bombay last year were, 

“The Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is 

the strongest support of pure morality, is 

the greatest consolation in the sufferings of 
life and death—Indians, keep to it!” 

But I do not think they will. 

All the Indian schools of philosophy owe 
their origin to the belief in the doctrine of 
transmigration, from which they profess to 
provide a way of escape. A succession of 
births—an idea foreign to the Vedic Hymns 
—is necessitated, they say, by the works 
done in previous states of existence, all of 
which are carefully stored up, and must 
bear fruit. The Vedintist tells us that 
by following his system we destroy the 
accumulated (sanchita) works and nullify 
the current (kriyamdna) ones; at death, 
therefore, nothing remains to cause a return 
to this bhavasdgara, aud the soul, set free 
from limiting conditions (upddhis), loses its 
personality in Brahman. 

Prof. Max Miiller appears to accept the 
theory of metempsychosis as the only 





satisfactory way of accounting for the 
inequalities of the present existence. 


“If a man feels that what, without any fault 
of his own, he suffers in this life can only be 
the result of some of his own former acts, he 
will bear his sufferings with more resignation, 
like a debtor who is paying off an old debt. 
And if he knows besides that in this life he 
may, by suffering, not only pay off his old 
debts, but actually lay by moral capital for the 
future, he has a motive for goodness, which is 
not more selfish than it ought to be”’ (p. 165). 


The people of India have without doubt 
been greatly influenced by the belief that 
everything in the present life is due to 
something good or bad done in a former 
existence, and which cannot be interfered 
with. The very word ( prdrabdha) used by 
the philosophers to signify ‘“ fructescent” 
works—that is, such of the “‘ accumulated ” 
works as are bearing fruit in the present 
life—has been adopted in Mara¢/i in the 
sense of ‘ fate’’—something which is 
irresistible and must run its course, do 
what you may. But I doubt whether it 
has proved much of a “motive for good- 
ness.” A man cannot have much concern 
for a future existence, as an insect or 
animal, or even as a man, in which there 
will be no consciousness of personal identity. 
And of course all sense of moral respon- 
sibility to a superior Being as a motive for 
goodness is wanting to the out-and-out 
Vedantist; for, as Prof, Gough has well 
put it, “the God of the Upanishads is 
but the highest of manifestations in the 
world of unreality’”’; and what possible 
impulsive power for good can be derived 
from the belief in such a Being? The 
popular mind, indeed, to some extent rises 
above (or, as S‘ankara would say, sinks 
below!) the teaching of the Vedanta, and 
invests the deity with reality; but, even 
then, what kind of a deity is he? Prof. 
Max Miiller (p. 10) quotes the following 
remark of Frederick Schlegel : 

“It cannot be denied that the early Indians 
possessed a knowledge of the true God; all 
their writings are replete with sentiments and 
expressions, noble, clear, and severely grand, 
as deeply conceived and reverentially ex- 
pressed as in any human language in which 
men have spoken of their God.” 

This is a bold statement, and is tantamount 
to saying that the Indian mind, unaided 
by a revelation from without, succeeded in 
searching out and grasping ‘‘the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” re- 
garding whom it might with truth be said : 


** Vato vacho nivartante, aprdpya manasa saha,” 


It has been asserted that humanity started 
with the lowest possible conceptions of deity, 
and, by its own reasoning powers, arrived 
at the knowledge which we now possess. 
I believe this view to be without foundation, 
and that the true state of the case is as set 
forth in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans. There we learn that men 
originally knew God but “ exchanged the 
truth of God for a lie, and Ny and 
served the creature rather than the Creator ; 
and as they refused to have God in their 
knowledge, He gave them up into a repro- 
bate mind.” As a natural consequence 
they lapsed into almost total ignorance of 
Him, though doubtless some fragments of 





truth were retained and handed down, and 
may still be found underlying manifest 
fiction in the sacred writings of India; but 
certainly not such a knowledge as that 
described by Schlegel. If it exists, where is 
it to be found? In the Vedic Hymns? 
Certainly not, unless the true God is to be 
identified with the elements and with the 
henomena of nature. In the Upanishads ? 
hey swallow up God in Brahman, a Being 
devoid of attributes and therefore indescrib- 
able. Isit inthe Purinas? They certainly 
say a good deal about Vishnu and Ivara; 
but surely such a knowledge of the true 
God as that referred to would include a 
sense of His holiness—an attribute not to 
be found in any Pauranic deity. Let us 
listen to one who is no outside theorist, 
but was born and bred in the midst of 
Brihmanism and is well versed in philo- 
sophy. He says: 
‘* Neither I nor my co-religionists had a true 
idea of this attribute [the holiness] of God. 
This becomes very clear from this, that both I 
and they, even the most learned among them, 
believed that Krishna was the supreme God 
Himself incarnate, and believed also that He 
could commit such unholy acts as are related 
of Krishna. The great S’ankarachirya fully 
believed that Krishna was the true God in- 
carnate, as he expressly says in the intro- 
duction to his commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gité. . . . Now you will acknowledge that 
these doctrines—namely, of God’s being the 
Creator of all, of His holiness, of His being 
Almighty, and of His being merciful, are 
essential to Theism; so that where they are 
not, there is no Theism at all. But while I 
was a Hindu I was ignorant of them.’’* 

That the Indian conception of deity was 
unsatisfactory and unsatisfying is demon- 
strated by the fact that the philosophers 
were constrained to put it aside and to 
evolve from their inner consciousness a 
being styled Brahman, devoid of all at- 
tributes, and of which nothing can be 
affirmed but existence, objectless know- 
ledge, and joy without the fruition of bliss. 
I will venture to say, however, that no one 
who has really known the true God of 
revelation could possibly ascribe to Him 
unreality in any sense, or conceive a Being 
superior to Him. . 

The great philosopher S‘ankara gives 
clear definitions of God -and Brahman, 
but, not infrequently, as I have shown 
in my recent edition of the text of the 
Veddntasdra, he ignores the distinction 
between them, although that distinction is 
one of the main features of his system. 
Amongst us, at any rate, to avoid confusion, 
the term Brahman (neuter) should be 
strictly confined to the pure, unassociated, 
Brahman ; whilst God is Brahma-associated- 
with-ignorance. In the work before us 
Prof. Max Miiller has not preserved this 
distinction with sufficient care. We read: 


“The self can never be known as objective, 
but can only be itself, and thus be conscious of 
itself . . . it knows, but it cannot be 
known” (p. 67). ‘Whose very being is 
knowing, and whose knowing is being” 
(p. 70). ‘The only attributes of this 
Brahman, if attributes they can be called, are 
that he is, that he knows, and that he is full of 
bliss” (p. 71). ‘‘ The soul or self has but three 


* Theism and Christianity, by Nilakantha S’Astri 








Gore (Calcutta, 1882). 
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qualities. It is, it perceives, and it rejoices” 
(p. 94). ‘‘ Brahman was before the creation of 
the world, and had always something to 


know and think upon” (p. 139). 

Now a Vedintist of S‘ankara’s school 
would take exception to every one of these 
statements, and rightly so ; for to attribute 
to pure Brahman perception, knowing, 
thinking, rejoicing, or even consciousness, is 
to destroy his system of non-duality. For 
Prof. Flint has well said in his Anti- Theistic 
Theories (p. 423) : 

‘‘ All consciousness involves the dualism of 
subject and object. It is only realised as a 
relation. The terms of the relation may be self 
and a modification of self, for the object is not 
necessarily apart from or out of the Ego; but 
wherever there is consciousness there is relation, 
and wherever there is relation there is dualism.” 


The essence of the Vedinta, according to 
S‘ankara’s school, is that Brahman alone 
exists, and that all phenomena, whether 
animate or inanimate, are superimposed on 
it by ignorance. Individuality is therefore 
illusory. 
‘*But even appearances or illusions are pheno- 
mena which rquire to be explained. And 
they cannot be explained on the hypothesis of 
absolute unity. They imply that besides the 
absolute being there are minds which can be 
haunted by appearances, and which can be 
deluded into believing that those appearances 
are realities” (Flint’s Anti-Theistic Theories, 
p. 418). 
Reason and common sense, however, meot 
with very little respect in the system of the 
advaiiavidins, and they easily get rid of 
mind and matter by means of the never- 
failing avidyd and mdyd, 

In regard to the former of these terms, 
Prof. Max Miiller says (p. 97) :— 


‘* Originally I believe this Nescience may have 
been meant as subjective only, as a confession 
of our inevitable ignorance of all that is trans- 
cendent. But very soon this Avidyi was 
conceived as an independent power.” 


The modern Vedintists describe avidyd as a 
“something” consisting of the three 
qualities, but which cannot be defined as 
existent or non-existent. S’ankara, how- 
ever, has no such definition, but identifies 
it with adhydsa, In the introduction to his 
bhishya, he says :— 


“Tam etum evamlakshanam adhydsam panditd 
avidyeti manyante. . . . Tametamavidyikhyam 
dtmindtmanor —itaretarédhydsam_ —_ puraskritya 
sarve pramdnaprameyavyavahdrd lankikd vaidi- 
kdscha pravrittah.”’ 

Nescience produces names and forms, and 
from them proceeds the illusory universe, 
or Miya. 

The spiritual guide leading his pupil on 
step by step from the known to the un- 
known, by the method termed adhydropd- 
pavddanydya, brings him at last to the truth 
embodied in the twelve “ great sentences,” 
the chief of which are ‘Thou art that,” 
‘* All this is indeed Brahman,” and “I am 
Brahman.” The last is the climax; and 
its immediate issue is jivanmukti, which, at 
death, becomes full and irreversible eman- 
cipation. Prof. Deussen, in his Metaphysics 


(p. 337), puts it thus: 


‘It is not the falling of the drop into the 
infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, becoming 
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frozen state to what it is really and has never 
ceased to be, to its own all-pervading, eternal, 
almighty [?] nature.” 

This, then, is the goal of the Vedanta and 
the highest flight of unaided human reason 
—the absolute extinction of individuality ! 
Let us, then, be heartily thankful for the 
revelation of a better hope—‘‘ Now are we 
the children of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like 
ITim, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

G. A. Jacon. 








SOME GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


‘‘ ELEMENTARY PALAEONTOLOGY.” — Inverte- 
brate. By Henry Woods. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press.) Palaeontology is a science which 
appeals to both the geologist and the biologist ; 
and hence it might be supposed that it would 
be weighted with an excess of text-books, 
each side of the subject having its representa- 
tives. On the contrary, however, there is, as a 
matter of fact, a curious lack of such literature 
in English. The admirable work of Prof. 
Nicholson and Mr. Lydekker is practically our 
only text-book ; and this is far too bulky for 
the ordinary student. Mr. Wood was, there- 
fore, fully justified in preparing a small 
manual, as an aid to elementary work. The 
zoological characters of the the successive 
groups of the Invertebrata, commencing with 
the Protozoa, are clearly given, special stress 
being laid upon the nature of the hard 
structures likely to be preserved in a fossil 
condition. The classification of each group is 
explained, and such genera as are of palaeonto- 
logical interest receive due description. It 
would have been desirable, we think, to intro- 
duce figures much more generously into the 
text; but the author assumes that the student 
who uses his book will be able to study the 
fossils themselves, and these are, of course, 
vastly more useful than even the best illustra- 
tions. A few slips will need correction in a 
new edition; but, even as the book stands, it 
will be distinctly useful to any student entering 
on the study of geology. Mr. Wood’s volume 
forms the first of a series of ‘‘ Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals,” edited by Mr. Arthur 
Shipley. 

Tables for the Determination of the Rock- 
forming Minerals. Compiled by F. Loewinson- 
Lessing. Translated from the Russian by 
J. W. Gregory. (Macmillans.) Several sets 
of tables have been issued for the aid of 
the student of microscopic petrography; but 
unfortunately they have usually begun at the 
wrong end, Let the student know the minerals 
in his section, and the published tables afford 
him admirable information about them. But 
it is the determination of the mineral that forms 
the initial difficulty ; and it has remained for 
Prof. Lcewinson-Lessing, reversing the ordinary 
method, to devise a set of tables which shall 
enable the student to identify an unknown or a 
doubtful mineral. This is done by means of 
tabular schemes, such as are familiar to botanical 
students in the key toa flora. But as the pro- 
fessor at Dorpat published this key in Russian, 
most students found that the key was itself 
locked up. Dr. Gregory has therefore rendered 
a decided service to petrographical science by 
rendering the tables into English. The trans- 
lation was made before he left England for his 
famous African expedition ; but the preparation 
of a prefatory chapter on the petrological 
microscope was deputed to Prof. Grenville Gole, 
who also passed the work through the press. 
The result of their joint work is in every way 





free from the fetters of ice, returning from its 





satisfactory. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE MS. of the Palestinian Syriac Lection- 
ary which was discovered and photographed in 
art by Mrs. S. 8S. Lewis at Mount Sinai in 

ebruary, 1892, and was described by her in 
the AcaADEMy of April 15, 1893, has been 
edited by her, with the variations from De 
Lagarde’s edition of the Vatican MS., and 
with the variations also from a similar MS. 
discovered at Sinai by Mr. Rendel Harris. 
Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington have the work in 
the press, and expect it will be ready for pub- 
lication in the course of next year. In a book 
lately published by Dr. Schwally, of Strass- 
burg, Jdioticon des Christliche Palistinischen 
Aramaisch, the mistake occurs of attributing 
the discovery of the first of these MSS. to the 
late Prof. Bensly, who visited the Sinai Con- 
vent only in 1893. 


ProF. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE’S work on 
the Western origin of early Chinese civilisation, 
which Messrs. Asher & Co. now have ready for 
issue, contains not only a reprint of his papers 
on the subject from the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, but also five new chapters. One of these 
gives a popular summary of the chief results 
which the author claims to have discovered ; 
while at the end there is a chronological table, 
showing the dates of the introduction into 
China of the several foreign influences from 
2283 B.c. to 220 A.D. 


WE understand that Prof de Lacouperie will 
also publish shortly a book on the beginnings 
of writing in Central and Eastern Asia, in 
which he deals with no less than 450 different 
kinds of script. 


WE have received Volume XXIV. of the 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association (Boston : Ginn; London: Edward 
Arnold), which also contains the Proceedings of 
the meeting held last year at Chicago, in con- 
junction with the so-called Congress of 
Philologists. Chiefly as a result of that 
meeting, the volume is notable for the large 
proportion of contributions from foreign 
scholars. Two papers are printed in German: 
‘* Kin Ablautproblem der Ursprache,” by Prof. 
W. Streitberg, of Freiburg; and ‘‘ Dunkles 
und helles 7 im Lateinischen,” by Prof. H. 
Osthoff—both of whom attended the meeting. 
Prof. Michel Bréal, of Paris, sent a paper on 
“‘The Canons of Etymological Investigation,” 
dealing chiefly with semasiology, which is here 
printed in an English translation; and Prof. 
E. A. Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, read a 

per entitled ‘‘The Scientific Emendation of 

lassical Texts,” which is an attempt to lay 
down certain canons of textual criticism, and 
to illustrate them from the example of Plautus, 
where questions of metre and prosody are 
almost more important than those of MSS. 
Among the other contents are: ‘English 
Words which have Gained or Lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction,” by Mr. Charles 
P. G. Scott, which has already been noticed 
in the AcapEMy; “The Implicit Ethics and 
Psychology of Thucydides,” by Prof. Paul 
Shorey, of Chicago: and ‘‘ Extended and 
Remote Deliberatives in Greek’’—a reply to 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s theory—by Prof. W. G. 
Hale, of Chicago, who was the president of 
the meeting. We may mention that the Asso- 
ciation, which was founded in 1869, now 
numbers 378 members, in addition to 62 
subscribing institutions, while it distributes 
gratis 38 sets of its T’ransactions. 


M. TuHfioporE RerNacu has reprinted from 
the [evue Celtique a paper entitled ‘‘ L’Espagne 
chez Homére,” in which he claims to have 
discovered the earliest mention of Spain in 





European literature. The passage in question 
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is the following, from the Catalogue of the 
allies of Priam (Iliad II., 856, 7) :— 
Abrap ‘AAcCéver ‘Odios Kal "Exiatpopos hpxov, 
Tyrdbey €& "AAUBNs, Sev dpybpov ear) yevebAn. 


Following Strabo, it has been customary to 
connect *AA%Bn with the Chalybes, and to 
identify the place with Argyria, recorded by 
Arrian on the Black Sea, near Tripolis, where 
Hamilton attests the existence of a small silver 
mine. Indeed, M. Reinach confesses that he 
adopted this theory himself in his Mithridate 
Eupator. Now, however, he quotes from 
Dionysius Periegetes, who, when writing of 
Spain, says (335-7) : 


év 38 of &xpn 

Srnddwv "AAUVSn Keira: ula: Tis 8 dwévep9er 

Taprnods xaplecoa. 
Charax of Pergamon also says that the column 
of Hercules on the European shore is called 
Calpe by the barbarians and Alube by the 
Greeks; while Suidas glosses Alube as the 
name of a column. M. Reinach, therefore, 
argues that the original compiler of the Cata- 
logue must have heard of Alube as the place 
from which Spanish silver came, though a later 
redactor incorporated the passage between 
references to the Paphlegonians and the 


Mysians. The name Halizones is appropriate to 
a peninsula ; while the Greek names of the two 
chiefs only imply that one led the expedition 
(and was afterwards killed by Agamemnon, 
Il. V., 39) and the other brought it back. 


FINE ART. 
DURER’S LITERARY REMAINS. 


Direr’s Schriftlicher Nachlass. By Dr. K. 
Lange and Dr. F. Fuhse. (Halle a. 8.) 


Tue considerable remains, published and 
in MS., of Albrecht Diirer’s literary activity 
have received no small attention from 
students during the present century. 
Campe’s charming little volume of Reliquien 
(1828) contained all the more important 
unpublished documents of an autobio- 
graphical character, though, unfortunately, 
the editor gave no account of the sources to 
which he was indebted. Other documents 
were from time to time discovered and pub- 
lished; but the main mass of MSS., four 
volumes in the British Museum and others 
at Dresden and Nuremberg, remained 
practically untouched till A. von Zahn 
copied, and published in the Jahrbuch fir 
Kunstwissenschaft (vol. i.), the principal 
passages contained in the British Museum 
volumes. , 

If anyone asks why half a dozen 
thick volumes in the handwriting of so 
important a man as Diirer were not long 
ago printed im extenso, the answer is that 
they are not worth so printing. Literary 
expression was not the natural outlet 
to Diirer’s thoughts. He composed with 
difficulty, and he rewrote passage after 
po four and five times over before 
® brought his ideas into a form that 
satisfied him. The MS. volumes are com- 
posed mainly of such drafts. In most cases 
the passages in question ultimately appeared 
in the artist’s published volumes ; and the 
preliminary stages possess but small interest, 
and almost no importance. There is, how- 
ever, one long essay which is important, 
and there are several drafts for it; and this 
essay A. von Zahn published, along with 
almost everything else in the London 





Some years ago I conceived the idea of 
making Diirer tell the story of his own life 
and his ideas about art as far as possible in 
his own words. I translated everything of 
his that seemed to bear upon these things, 
and strung the translations together with 
the minimum of additional matter of my 
own. When the work was nearly done, it 
seemed well to print with it transcripts of 
such original documents, included in my 
translations, as either had not been before 
published at all, or only inaccurately, or in 
— not easy of access. Miss Lina 

ckenstein made the transcripts under my 
direction, and added some valuable notes to 
them. The result was a book entitled 
Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer (Cam- 
bridge, 1889). 

The condition of things then was that 
practically all Diirer’s known writings worth 
publication were published with tolerable 
accuracy and in one or another tolerably 
accessible form. Now, however, the work 
has been advanced a further stage. Drs. 
Lange and Fuhse have gone over all the 
documents again, hunted transcripts as far 
as possible to their sources, collated the 
MSS. afresh, and brought all the materials 
together into a single convenient volume, in 
which they have also printed a certain 
number of extracts from Diirer’s own pub- 
lished books, the originals of which are still 
quite easy of access. 

Of Diirer’s personal writings, the original 
MSS. of his Venice letters, a leaf of common- 
place book, and letters to Behaim, Kress, 
Stromer, Spalatin, Cardinal Albrecht, Frey, 
and Kratzer remain ; and there are also the 
originals of certain receipts and other formal 
documents, as well as the volumes of MSS. 
referred to. We may now assume that we 
possess the text of these as accurately printed 
as need be. The original of the amilien- 
chrontk is lost, but the existing copies of it 
appear to be accurate ; and the same is the 
case with the Heller letters. In 1884 Dr. 
Leitschuh published the Bamberg copy of 
a lost copy of the lost original of Diirer’s 
Netherlands Diary. Another copy, ap- 
parently of the same copy, has since turned 
up at Nuremberg; and this has now been 
collated with the Leitschuh edition, but 
without materially improving the text, 
which was good enough already for all 
practical purposes. The original of Diirer’s 
Rhymes is lost; but anew copy has been 
found at Nuremberg containing 225 for- 
gotten and (truth to tell) bad verses—Von 
der bisen Welt, Von eim gebornen Narren, and 
some others. 

Our editors preface each passage they 
reprint with references to previous publica- 
tions or translations of it. In my edition 
the following passages were translated, but 
are not referred to: the Dedications of the 
three published volumes and portions of the 
text of the volumes, the Excursus at the 
end of the third Book of ITuman Proportions, 
letters in the Dresden Codex, the letter to 
Amerbach, and inscriptions on the rhinoceros 
print, the Wolgemut portrait, and the 
drawing of Kaiser Max. My translations 
were always made from passages in their 
final form ; the editors print both these and 
the drafts for the same passages. On p. 242 





drafts, which the editors (on their p. 354) 
state were not referred to, and similar small 
omissions might be quoted, if it mattered. 
The only considerable passages printed by 
them, not being drafts of passages printed 
by me or in Diirer’s published volumes, are 
a list of geometrical axioms of no im- 
portance, doubtless copied by Diirer from 
some mathematician, two receipts for his 
annual pension, and an inscription from 
an engraving. On the other hand, the long 
description of the structure of an improved 
form of roof is omitted by the editors, 
doubtless because of the necessity they were 
under not to introduce many illustrations. 
One or two of the illustrations they do give 
might, however, have been exchanged for 
this. 

The sum total of the extracts from the 
London volumes of MSS. printed by them is a 
little more than double the amount printed 
by me. Their text corrects various minor 
inaccuracies in our readings, and is an im- 
provement upon ours. They have partially 
modernised the spelling. On the whole, 
their work is well done in all senses, and 
their book is bound to take its place as the 
final and authoritative edition of Diirer’s 
writings. It was high time that a handy 
volume of this sort appeared, where students 
should be able to find all they need between 
two covers; but it is unfortunate that, 
having printed so much, illustrations were 
not so far included as to make it possible 
also to print those further passages, in 
number not considerable, which must still 
be hunted up in other works. 

W. M. Conway. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR has long been at work 
on a book to be called Zhe Life of Christ as 
Represented in Art, which will, it is hoped, be 
ready before Christmas. He will not intrude 
upon the functions of the art critic, but passes 
in review the predominant conceptions of Christ, 
and of the events narrated in the Gospels as 
they are expressed by great painters in varying 
epochs. One object of the book will be to 
show how widely the theological and religious 
views of later times differ from that simplicity 
of which we possess the disappearing records 
in the many paintings of the Catacombs during 
the first three centuries. The book will be 
profusely illustrated. 


WE learn from the Art Journal that the 
trustees of the National Gallery have con- 
sented to undertake the management of the 
new Gallery of British Art, which, through the 
munificence of Mr. Henry Tate, is to be erected 
on part of the vacant site of Millbank Prison, 
near Westminster. As the first official act, 
they have already selected sixty-one pictures 
out of sixty-six which Mr. Tate placed at their 
disposal. They have taken no less than seven 
by Sir John Millais, including ‘‘ Ophelia,” ‘‘ The 
Vale of Rest,” “‘ The North-West Passage,” and 
‘«St. Bartholomew’s Day”; four by Mr. Briton 
Riviere,” including ‘‘ The Herd of Swine” and 
“Giants at Play”; three by Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, including ‘‘The First Cloud” and 
‘* Her Mother’s Voice ”; three also by Mr. J. C. 
Hook, Mr. T. Faed, and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse ; 
two by Sir Edwin Landseer, including ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom and his Wife for Sale”; two also by Mr. 
A. C. Gow, Frank Holl, Mr. Erskine Nicol, 
John Linnell, Mr. 8. E. Waller, and Mr. 


volumes that a student would care to read. | of my book there are references to certain Dendy Sadler. Among the rest we may spe- 
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cially mention Sir Frederic Leighton’s ‘‘ And 
the Sea gave up the Dead that were in it,” 
Mr. Luke Fildes’s ‘‘ The Doctor,” Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘‘ A Silent Greeting,” Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’s ‘‘The Health of the Bride,’ Albert 
Moore’s ‘‘ Blossoms,” Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 
‘‘Sinbad the Sailor,” Lady Butler’s ‘‘ The 
Remnants of an Army,” Mr. Alfred Hunt's 
‘‘ Windsor Castle,” and Mr, E. J. Gregory’s 
‘« Marooned.” There are, in addition, examples 
of Hoppner and John Crome. 


Tue jury of the annual exhibition at Munich 
has awarded medals of the first class to Mr. 
H. 8S. Tuke, and of the second class to Mr. 
C. W. Fuarse. 


Mr. Batsrorp will publish, early in Sep- 
tember, a new edition of Meyer’s Handbook of 
Ornament, revised by Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
lecturer on applied art at South Kensington. 
It contains about 3000 illustrations of the 
elements, and the application of decoration to 
objects. 


The Times of August 29 contains an account 
by Mr. Arthur J. Evans of his archaeological 
discoveries in Crete, and in the same paper for 
the following day there is an article on the 
excavation of the Heraeon at Argos by the 
American School at Athens. 


Tue following is a list of the purchases made 
by the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
during the past year :—‘ Frederick, King of 
Bohemia,” the son-in-law of James I., and 
grandfather of George I., painted by Mireveldt 
—a similar picture, formerly at Hampton Court, 
is now at Holyrood (£20); ‘‘ Sir Peter Lely,” 
painted by himself, and described as coarsely 
painted (£4); ‘Elizabeth Claypole,”’ the 
second and favourite daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well, painted on panel by Joseph Michael 
Wright, with allegorical accessories imply- 
ing her devotion to science (£52 108. ; 
‘‘John Martin,” the imagisative painter of 
sacred subjects, painted by Henry Warren 
(£5 5s.); ‘*Georze Romney,” an unfinished 
picture painted by himself, engraved by Thomas 
Wright as a frontispiece for the Rev. John 
Romney’s Life of his father, bought at the sale 
of Miss Romney’s effects (£441); ‘* Thomas, 
Lord Erskine,” painted by Sir William Ross 
(£63); ‘‘ William, Lord Paget,” diplomatist 
under Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, painter 
unknown (£40); ‘‘Sir Henry Spelman,” the 
antiquary, painted by Paul van Somer 
(£12 12s.). The donations during the year 
included portraits of the late Earl of Derby, 
the late Earl of Stanhope, William of Nassau 
(father of William III.), William Roscoe of 
Liverpool, William Hunt the Radical, a bust of 
Sir Charles Eastlake (by Gibson), and a copy of 
Woolner’s bust of Tennyson. 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Novello :— 


Basses and Melodies, by Ralph Dunstan : one 
of the many excellent primers issued by this 
firm. Harmony in the days of old was a thing 
to be dreaded; it consisted of dry rules and 
exercises still more dry. Mr. Dunstan has 


adapted basses from the great composers. | 


Students will take interest in working on 
these, for they will seem to be making music 


rather than writing exercises ; and later on, in | 
studying the works of the great masters, when | 


they happen to come across the passages from 
which these basses come, they will find it 
instructive to compare notes. Mr. Dunstan 


suggested by certain basses in the additional 
exercises of Mr. E. Prout’s Counterpoint. The 
latter at the end of his volume gave the 
sources of his melodies and basses, but not so 
Mr. Dunstan. Perhaps he did not wish to put 
temptation into the way of students. 


Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. Books 
16, 20, 22, 23, 34,and 47. By Franklin Taylor. 
The idea of illustrating certain departments of 
technique from various authors is to be highly 
recommended. As in other matters, so in 
studies, variety is pleasing; and it is useful 
also, for each composer has his own particular 
style of illustration. Moreover, as Mr. Taylor 
remarks in his preface, some valuable studies 
have fallen into disuse, owing to their being 
obtainable only in old and frequently costly 
editions: as, for example, those of Kalk- 
brenner, Steibelt, and Ries. Clementi, Cramer, 
and Czerny, the foundation stones on whom 
elaborate modern technique rests, are, of 
course, well represented. Of the books named 
above, the first is devoted to Arpeggio, the 
next three to Velocity, then one to Double 
Notes, and one to Accompanied Melody. In 
the book on Double Notes we should like to 
have seen included Czerny’s great ‘‘ Uebung 
der Terzenliiufe” (Op. 380). Mr. Taylor is 
doing much to “assist students to achieve 
that mastery over mechanical difficulties with- 
out which the highest aspirations can never be 
realised.”’ 


Original Compositions for the Organ. Nos. 
211-215. There are some attractive passages 
in the two movements (Prelude and Alle- 
mande) of Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s ‘‘ Grand 
Suite”; but the writing generally lacks defi- 
niteness. The title, indeed, we think a mis- 
nomer; for the movements are modern in 
character, to say nothing of their number. 
The ‘‘ Elegie” and ‘‘Gavotte” appear to us 
far more satisfactory, although, sometimes, in 
seeking to avoid the commonplace, Mr. Clarke 
falls into the other extreme. Then follow 
an ‘“ Intermezzo” and ‘ Minuet,” and also 
an ‘Introduction and Fughetta,” which, 
though last, is certainly not least. The theme 
of the little Fugue is already announced in 
the Introduction, but in minor; the writing 
in both movements is skilful and not at all 
heavy. Mr. E. Silas contributes a ‘‘ Capriccio,” 
and the piece answers well to its title. The 
principal theme, with its palpitating accom- 
— is striking; the second theme in the 

ominant is in excellent contrast, and the 
passage which follows is bright and effective. 
A brief development section leads to a return 
of the themes with certain variations, and the 
movement ends with a quiet coda. 


Organ Arrangements. By John B. Lott, 
Organist, and C. Charlton Palmer, Assistant 
Organist, of Lichfield Cathedral. Some fine 
movements have been here transcribed for the 
‘‘king of instruments.” Two Largos, one 
from Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in A (Op. 
2, No. 2), the other from The Sonata in E flat 
(Op. 7), lend themselves readily to such trans- 
cription. The same, too, may be said of 
Schubert’s tender Moment Musical (No. 6), 
and the Benedictus from Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Six 
Pieces for Violin’ (Op. 37). Indeed, in the 





whole set of books there is not one unsuitable 
number, and the arrangements are skilful, and 
therefore satisfactory. 


Organ Arranyements. Edited by George 
C. Martin, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(No 19). This is an excellent transcription of 
| the introduction to ‘‘ The Creation,”’ one of the 
| master’s finest inspirations, and one which 
shows that he was not always light and 


believes that his system of adapted basses is | humorous. 
unique. 


It may be so, but surely it was 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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Now ready, in 1 volume, 8vo, with 2 Map:. 21 Full-page 
Dlustraticns, and 29 Dlustrations in the T. xt. 


Price ONE GUINEA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN—KOREA-—CHINA. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” and ‘‘ Persia.’’ 


“ A fascinating and painstaking work.’’— Morning Post. 

“The whole nation will thaok Mr. Curzon fur his opportune 
effort to arouse its attention.””— World. 

“Ts a careful and statesmanlike study of pro“lems which 
Do one interested in the future of the empire can afford to 
neglect.””— St. James’s Gazette, 


“ This work possesses jn a pre-eminent degree the merit of 
seasonableness .....But while Mr. Carz»n’s book will be 
eagerly welcomed because it appears at a most opportuce 
moment, it will be appreciated, we need har ily say, fr many 
qualities of a rarer aud more enduring ki+d.””— Times. 





MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS 


A Romance of the Future. 


By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 63. 


_ “John Jac b Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘Journey 
in Other Worlds’ is more daring, more imaginative, and more 
resourceful than anything yet attempted by the French 
scientific romancer......Startling beasts are seen and over- 
come ; new conditions of life are faced triumphantly, and the 
mind is whir'ed tumultuously from marvel to marvel. Back 
to earth we are bound to come, but in Mr. Astor’s six-shilling 
excur ion we may pr.fitably lose ourselves for a time to gain 
the worlds he has to show.” — Morning Leader. 





CELESTIAL OBJECTS for 


COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, 
M.A., F.R A.8., Vicar of Hardwick, Herefordshire. Fifth 
Edition, Revise! and greatly Enlarged by the Rev. T. E. 
ESPIN, M.A., F.RA.8. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of the 
Author, 2 Plates and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Vol. II. With Ilustrations and Map of Star Spectra. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

‘A very welcome new edition of a work which has long 
been recognised as — by young students and amateur 
str ing 1."’— Times. 





NEW BOOK BY MR}. WALFORD. 


“PLOUGHED”; and _ other 
Stories. By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” 
“One Guest,” &o. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By 


E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘‘ A Bride from the Bush,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE— 
SEPTEMBER. 
THE MA’ MAKER. By L. B. Watrorp. Chaps. 
XLUOL-XLV. 


WHITE SE4 LETTERS. (Conclude3.) By Avayy Trevor- 
Barrys, B.A 


THE VALLEY of DREAM3. ByS. Cogsisa Warkiss. 
THE APOSTLE of PORT ROYAL. By L. Copz Coryrorp. 


THE CINDERELLA of CIVILISATION. By Graxt 
LLEN. 


A SUBJECT RACE. By Miss E. T. Fowirr. 


THE CAVERN of the GREAT DEATH. By Sepasriay 
Evays, LL.D. 


THE UN seenn GUEST. By W. E. Horsune. Chaps. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lave. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rs STREET. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY Mer Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 





" “The British Museum collection. reproduced in this volume, 
” says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 
draughteman and sketcher daring all periods of his career.” 
The Volume is Impcrial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Oxz SHILLING. 


“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 


New Pamputet, Free on APPiicaTion. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
_ 74, New Oxford Street, London. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 


CHOICE BOOKS and PICTURES offered by 
LOWE (CHARLES), NewStreet, Birmingham 


Arundel Society's Publications, complete set books included 130 0 0 











— —— Not quite complete 00 
———. I vories, 170 in magnificent oak polished c ase, 28 draws 00 
ae unch,” original choice set, vols. 1 to 103, new, halt-morocco 00 

on unch,’ " original, in years (new, half-morocco) 1841 to 1860.. 12 12 0 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, 9 vols., purple morocco, very choice 
set, cost £150... 56 0 0 








—— 8 vols., thick folio, half-calf, cost £125 1818 0 
Autograph Letters, collection of over 500, mostly with the 


envelopes . 6 0 O 
British Association ‘Reports, complete set, ‘ne Ww, half-calf . $3 0 0 
George Morland wemnte, splendid set of 12 coloured origin: al, 

framed wo 8 


Aboteford Waverley Novels, 6 sets Kindly write for samples -—- 
Sir Richard Steel, magnificent Kneller Portrait of, large framed 38 0 0 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe do. do, 26 0 0 
Nice example of Simon Voste, wood block books on vellum . #00 
Perfect example of Wyxkenx pe Worpe, 1509 2300 «0 
Remarkable collection of Autographs of Members of Par- 
liament during the Reform wm 0 8 
*arliamentary Speeches, collection” of 28 vols, new, half- 
purple morueco, uncut 200 
Scott, Sir W., complete choice se et of 100 vols , purp rle morocco, 
gilt, cost £60 24000=¢00 
Thackeray, complete works, Ealition de Luxe, 26 vols., elegant 
crimson morocco, cost £% wooo 


Villon Society's Arabi an Nights, 9 vols. vellum, gilt, nice asnew 10 10 0 
Sowerby's Botany, fine set, equal tone Ww, last edition, l2 vols. 14 0 0 
Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols., large paper, coloured plates, 


elegant crimson morocco, cost £150 200 
Gallery of Fashion, very choice set old tree calf (fault ss),7 vols. 50 0 0 
Cha ae an’s Homer, fine copy, original old calf, gilt back wu eo 
English Spy, The, uncut, 2 vols., £22; another copy, polished 

morocco, 2 vols. . 0 8 





Pennant’s Lo mn, many hundred extra Plates, and choice 
‘ortraits, 2 vols., atlas folio 200 
Thackeray, W. M., unpublished unique Portrait ly D'Orsay woo 0 
Ainsworth's Nove sis, set of first editions, 15 vols., polished calf 42 0 0 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated and extended, 4 vols., 





purple morocco. . . 26.0 0 
Atkyn’s Gloucestershire. large pape r, , splenid copy ‘ “ 5 0 
Exquisite Drawing by Cipriani . ‘ ~~ Oe 


W ’ of Assorted Books for 
LO E Ss £5 PACKAGES Asylums, Hospitals, 
Village Libraries, School Libraries, Working Men's Institutes, b *ublic 
Libraries, and for Private Families, have given great satisfaction 
wherever sent. These Parcels consist ‘of from 150 to 200 volumes, and 
are books well selected, and most useful for the purposes named. 
hese books are all very carefully selected, aon are books of a deeply 

interesting and instructive character, and are mostly in their origina 
binding, in_nice clean condition (cost nearly £20). No duplicates 
supplied. Books not approved of will at once be taken back and ex- 
changed for others. 

To ladies and gentlemen desirous of making presents of books, these 
lots are spectaliy adapted, as they are nice a un copies, and well 
selected from many thousands. 


PARCELS MAY BE HAD FROM £1 Is, UPWARDS, 


BOOX# Ss! 
WANTED TO PURCHASE BY 
HARLES LOW 
NEW STREET (EXCHANGE BUILDINGS), — HAM. 
Libraries and Small Quantities of Old and New Books, 
Manuscripts, Periodicals, Engravings, Old Portraits, &e , 
purchased, FULL VALUE GIVEN. 


OLD SHIRT or very best Irish Linen, returned 


free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. Od., 5s. 9d, or 6s. 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 38. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 5s. 9d, LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz. ; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d, per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table R Ss 

Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. *l. each, | I H LI N EN 
2} yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d. ; Kitchen Table Ch ths, 10id. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. lid. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, $id. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4id. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, 1s. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, Is. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. Gd. Hemstitehed— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s. 1ld. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c, woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s. ; 








B. & E, M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & 0O.’S Al SAUCE, 


GOurs, ~ PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 

| POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of , JMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRE 





li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain’ of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


fhe well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
eading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Mes srs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
rr the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
ntiqu arians, Arc heologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and put alien ition of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords, 
DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their | 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artis: ic Advertisements, Catalogues, de. . dc. +» ata moderateccet 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices 14, HNENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





il, LITTLE STANH OPE. STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NATIONAL, 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided xmongst the Assured, 


| CHESS. (With Problems 


‘Invested Funds oe an es 
Paid in Claims or sie ns 


ror mu PROVIDEN 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINI E. 


No. 947.—SEPTEMBER, 1894. — 28. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— “Tuar Damyanie Country,” by Alfred 
Austin. Wuo was Lost ayp 1s Founp, chaps. xiii.-xvi. 
-——A Recent Visir ro Harnan, by Walter B. Harris. —— 
La Femme ve M. Fevitter.——~—Tuirry Years or Surkar, 
by Sir Edward Braddon.——Tue Dovusie-Beppep Room, by 
An Electrician. —A Quitrenr Ove, by G. W. Y.-—A New 
Sport, by John Bickerdyke.——Nirenevo: A Fracmest oF 
Russian Lirs, by G. B. Stuart ——-Tue Loss or H.M.8. 
*Vicrornia”’: A Lament, by Rev. Elw. H. Horne.—— 
Session or 1894. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eoixsuncu axp Loxpox 


No. 302, for SEPTEMBER. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES:—Sir Henry Roscoe and “ The New Educa- 
tion”; The New Prussian Reeulations for Girls’ Schools ; Oxford 
University Extension Summer Meeting; Dr, Blandford on the 
Prevention of Insanity 5 ; University Colleges and the Treasury 
Grant; Mr. Have : Ellis’ “Man and Woman”; Mr. Harry 
Quilter’s New Sc 

Tag ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of STU 4 apety in SCHOULS ~ 

A Talk with Mr. Beudenell-Carter, F.R.¢ 

THE PFEIFFER BEQUEST. 

A VISIT to a FINNISH TRAINING COLLEGE 

LITER.L HUMANIORES—An Appeal to Teachers. 
Sat, Hon. Sec. liumanitarian League 

THE POCTOR'S BOY. (Concluded.) 

THE HALLE BICENTEN ARY. By ¥ SONNENSCHEIN, 

JEAN FREDERICK SIMON, By W. G. Fie 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Secondary Education and Grade Schools ; The 
Private Schools Association ; Infection in Schools; The ‘Series 
Method and Mrs. Piercy ; French in Twenty-four Hours ; Errors 
in School Books, &c. 

TRANSLATION and EXTRA HOLIDAY PRIZES. 





By Henry 5 








Price 61. ; per post, sd 


Office : 86, FLeer Srreet, Loxpox, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SE?CTEMBER 
SOME ANARCHIST PORTRAITS. By Cuances Manato. 
POLITICS and SCIENCE. By Kant Pearsos 
THE WORK of MR. PATER. By Lioxet Jouyson. 
OXFORD v. YALE. By W. HL. Gresrece.. 
THE NAVAL MANEUVRES. By Navrices 
A JOURNEY to the SACRED MOUNTAIN in CUINA. By AH 
SavaGe-LAanvor. 

THE RAJAHS of SARAWAK. By Heueves Le Rocx 
IMAGINATIVE CURRENCY STATISTICS. By J. Bank Rosearsoy. 
SHAKESPEARE and RACINE. By Paci Vertatss 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND'S DISCOVERY. By Mrs 
THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUMSof PARIS. B 

Cusavmay & Haut, Ltd. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Price One Shilling. 
CoxTents ror SEPTEMBER. 
CHINA and JAPAN— 
ee By Sir Eowis Anyowp, K.C.LE., CSI 
AT SEA. By Nactices. 
A CHILD'S anvona TIONS of ROSSETTI 
DALMENY aud DEVONSHIRE. By T. H.S. Escort 
THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. By Haarriey Wiruers 
SUME UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES of NAPOLEON hy 
Col. the Hon. Nevitte Lytrieros 
IN DEFENCE of ANARCHY. By Worvsworti Doxisrnonre. 
SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (V.) 
THE CHAOS of MARRIAGE and DIVORCE LAWS 
By J. Mesxiker Heatox, M.P. 
SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Major Gamnier Panny 
THE UNDEFINABLE: a Fantasia. (1) By Sinan Granxp 


Lyx Listos 
y Prevent Wanntsos 


By Miss Maur Caine 


(Conclusion 


By L. Guxsnera. 


London: Wa. Hemxemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


USB 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


SUNBURN and INSECT BITES. 


£4,700,000 
£9,000,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


Already divided, €4, 600,000, 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in resp: ct of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Pwylicies the vriginal sums 


assured sre now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, F.C. 











Applications for Agencies invited. 
ARTHUR SMIIHER, - is 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. _ 








Just published, 2 vols., 4to, paper boards, linen back, £3 3s. Just published, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. By Benjamin 
of HENRY JOHN STEPHEN SMITH, M.A., F.R.S., late Savilian JONES. With a Preface by the Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. Edited, witha M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Memoir, by J. W. L. GLAISHER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity «+ There is a vast amount of interesting information and valuable suggestion 
College, Cambridge. With a Portrait, and Biographical Sketches and in Benjamin Jones’s ‘Co-operative Production.’...... The author’s remarks 
Recollections by Dr. CHARLES H. PEARSON, Prof. JOWETT, upon the advantages of co-operation are pregnant with sound sense.” 





Lord BOWEN, und others, prefixed. Daily Telegraph. 
** Not only mathematicians, but all who were privileged to knowthe late 4 = ©. ~~ 
Professor Henry Smith, and all who can appreciate a raro and remarkable Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
mind, will welcome these two imposing volumes.......They contain certain) THE HISTORY of SICILY from the EARLIEST 
introductory notices of high interest.” —Times. TIMES. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.U., LL.D., 
Ebel rene late Regius Professor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, Xc. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
VOLUME IV. 
A TREATISE on the MEASUREMENT of oom the TYRANNY of DIONYSIOS to the DEATH 





ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE. By W. A. PRICE, M.A., A.M I1.C.E., eee : 2 
formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. of AGATHOKLES. Edited from Posthumous MSS , with Supple- 
: : . . EVANS, M.A., Keeper of the 
h , ments and Notes, by ARTHUR J. E . > P 
During some years the author has superintended the construction of a large | Ashmolean Museum, &c. With Maps and Numismatic Plate. 


number of resistance coils, and of various forms of instruments for their com- | 
parison and measurement, and he thinks that a systematic account of the | Also published, Vols. I. and IT., 42s. ; Vol. IIL., 24s. 


methods and processes employed may be useful to the large and increasing| ‘: Freeman’s Sicily is a considerable book, and this volume, fragmentary as 





body of electricians who use such apparatus. | it is, is not the least considerable part of it.””— Times. 
‘* This treatise is a companion for the workshop or the laboratory, and will ————_—___—__ —_—_ 
be appraised by those engaged in the construction and manipulation of electrical | Just published, demy 8vo, buckram, 8s. 6d. net. 
instruments. Its directions are full, minute, and lucid.”— Times. MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC B y 
a —_ | ; . 
Just published, demy 8vo, paper covers, 3s. 6d. ae sumouie —— — of Oriel College, Hon. Doc of Letters 
in the Unive ublin. 
THE MOLECULAR TACTICS of a CRYSTAL. rn 
By Lord KELVIN, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the | “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
ar laa and Fellow of Peterhouee, Cambridge. With Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
2 ustrations. ke 
Being the Second Robert Boyle Lecture, delivered before the Oxford | EARL AMHERST : and the British Advance 
| Eastwards to Burma. By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE and 


University Junior Scientific Club on Tuesday, May 16, 1893. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 
MEDIZVAL AND MODERN SERIES. 


RICHARDSON EVANS. 
| ‘« Pleasantly written and instructive as it is, the book will b> read with 


| interest by all who take it up.’’—Scotsman. 
| 








Just published, Part VI., crown 4to, paper covers, 21s. Just published, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE ELUCIDARIUM and other TRACTS in A HISTORY of FRANCE. Vol. III, 1621-1793. 
WELSH, from LLYVIR AGKYR LLANDEWIVREVI, a.v. 1346. | With Numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, 
(Jesus College MS. 119.) Edited by J. MORRIS JONES, M.A., and D.D. In3 vols. 

JOHN RHYS, M.A. With a Facsimile. Vol. I., to 1453. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. IT., 1453-1624. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Just published, Part VIII., crown 4to, paper covers, 7s. 6d. 








HIBERNICA MINORA : being a F r agment of an Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9z. 6d. 
os Irish Treatise on the Psalter. With Translation, Notes, and EDITION SEVEN, ENLARGED, AND PARTLY REWRITTEN. 
Glossary, and an Appendix containing Extracts hitherto Unpublished ¥ d 
from MS. Rawlinson B 512, in the Bodleian Library. Edited by AN — acing —. Ph oy on 
KUNO MEYER. With a Facsimile. Verse. ith Grammar, Metre, Notes, y- by 
eiicinaecmaanisias SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
H ALM’S GRISELDIS. ". a = po : Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 23. 
“sy pdited, with Engl'sh yeyTE MIR, MORGEN DIR: eine Erzahlung 
Notes, &c., by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor of the German ‘ Pipe: ’ F 4 Vv FRANZ HOFFMAN E a 4. with 
L d Literature in King’s College, London. iir meine juvgen Freunde. Von . EBilited, 
inctianiipniinerine ‘ on er Notes, by J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 


Just published, THIRD SERIES, extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. Set for the Oxford Local Examinations, 1895. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA ; or, Extracts, Latin and Desh pathalh evan Orn, dal, te 
Greek, for Unseen Translation, for the use of Higher and Middle PR ACTIC AL WORK in PHYSICS. By W. G. 


Forms. Selected by C. S. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A., B.Sc. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Loxpon: HENRY FROWDE, Ctarexnoy Press Warenousr, Amen Coryer, E.C. 
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